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PR E F ACE. 


1 is not any thing which can 
be offered to the Public, however clear or 
proper in the judgment of the writer, but 
ſtill is liable to be oppoſed either from 
prejudices or miſtake. One would ſcarce- 
ly think it poſſible, the character of Pic- 
tureſque, prefixed to the relation of a 
Journey through the moſt romantic coun- 
try in the world perhaps, could ever have 
been reckoned an objection to it: but 
thus it happened, and this addition to the 
Title of Monſieur Bourrit's Narrative, as 
it was diſtributed amongſt the Friends 
of the Tranſlators, prevented the ſucceſs 
of many applications from them in its fa- 
vour. It gave rom, it ſeems, for a pre- 
a ſumption, 


nm mr EDT ORs 
ſumption, that it was a mere deſcriptive 
Trifle, which though it might delight and 
entertain the Fancy, could not merit the at- 
tention of a man of ſenſe; as if it were 
indubitably certain, that what is recom- 
. mended to the 74e muſt therefere be un- 
worthy of the Judgment. Let us try for 
an apology. 


Ir may be obſerved then, that as Truth 

is naturally the object of the Judgment, ſo 4 
Elegance or Beauty is naturally the object of 
our Taſte * and that theſe two diftine? 

;powers by which we are enabled to diſco- q 
| ver 
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* No term was ever more happily applied by et- 
I bor, than Taſte, to the perception a enjoyment of 


| | Elegance or Beauty, which admits of ſeveral modifica- 
| -tious, and ſo dependant upon cuſtom and habit, though 
its principles are founded in our conſtitution : whereas 
| the Mind determines abſolutely, without any modes f 
| difference upon Truth ; and all men who diſcern it, 
| | Judze of its exiſtence, without the leaſt variety in their 
| idea: of two things which are both elegant, we can 
lf ſre- 
0 
N 1 
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ver and to reliſh Truth and Beauty, have 
their exiſtence originally together in the 
ſame mind. If this be founded upon fact, 
it follows, that in general, tis owing to a 
partial Education, where we find them ſe- 
parated; and that it is a faulty one, is 
clear too, ſince undoubtedly the moſt ac- 

a 2 com- 


frequently diſtinguiſh one to be more ſo than the other, 
but all Truths are ſuch equally, and all men equal in 
their perception of them. The power of diſcerning 
Truth belongs to us as Men, ſince it is not only the 
prerogative, but the foundation of our rational na- 
ture, and the moſt unlettered peaſant who diſcerns a 


truth, knows it full as well, conſidered fingly, as a Ba- 
con oran Ariſtotle, 


Indubitable certainty, whether it ariſes from Analogy 
or Teſtimony, hath by ſome indeeed been looked upon 
as an inferior ſpecies of Truth ; in many caſes it muſt 
influence and regulate our conduct, as it neceſſarily 
fixes our opinions ; but though it anſwers thus the pur- 
poſes of Truth, it never riſes higher than probable, and 
ſometimes gradates downward, till it reach the very 


line that terminates the boundary of what is barely 
poſſible. 


| poſed to treat the cultivation of our Taft, 
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compliſhed man, is he who carries every 
native Principle the neareſt to perfection. 
To this unequal cultivation of our mental 
powers, it 1s to be attributed, that men 
of Taſte are apt to look upon the ſearch of 
Truth, as damping all the fire of Genius: 
whilſt thoſe of deeper thinking, are diſ- 


as the purſuit of Folly: both are ſurely 
in an error; ſince, if there be no objec- 
tion from the nature of the human mind, 
the love of Truth and Beauty might be 
jointly cheriſhed; and as one or other is 
neglected, it is not uncommon to obſerve 
the man of rigid Truth, with all the merit 
of ſcholaſtic Erudition, incapable of re- 
commending it to the affections; or on 
the contrary, the man of Taſte alone, with- 
out the power of inveſtigating and deduc- 
ing real Truths, perplexed with their reſem- 
blances, and who can reliſh none, but ſuch 
as are addreſſed to his Imagination only. 
Books of abſtract reaſoning, are the aver- 
ſion of the one, and Books of entertain- 

ment 
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ment of the other. Thus writing has 
been ſeparated into two diſtin& claſſes, the 
ſcientific, and diverting; and it would be 
well if this were all; diſlike to different 
compoſitions, unhappily expands upon 
the Authors of them: it ſeldom ſtops at 
cenſuring the works themſelves, but leads 
in time to perſonal averſion and contempt = 
whereas in fact that ſtrong deſire which 
urges on the philofophic mind, and car- 
ries it from Truth to Truth, as it is owing . 
to the fame principle, which carries others 
forward ſtill in ſearch of Beauty, when 
properly conſidered, ſhows the error of 
neglecting either. :: 

Hap a paſſion for Fariety, which ſtrong- 
ly operates in every mind, and ſeems to 
be one general final cauſe at leaſt of Beau- 
ty, not been univerſally implanted in our 
Nature, men would have ſat down upon 
their firſt attainment, be what it would, 
and fixed in admiration of a ſingle truth, 
or elſe incapable of taking their attention 

a 3 off, 
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oft, from what they firſt ſurveyed of ele- 
gant, our firſt purſuit would probably have 


been our It“; inſtead of that progreſſion 
0 


* The pleaſure which ariſes from a fight of what is 
elegant or beautiſul fixing our attention, it hath often 
been obſerved that Beauty as apparently exiſting in the 
object, was appointed chiefly for an indicative ſignal of 
of its merit, or at leaſt as an inducement for us to ac- 
quire a knowledge of whatever carries this diſtinguiſh | 
ed token; to this it may be added (ſince knowledge 
ouzht not to be limited to what is beautiful in Nature) 
that the number or the oppoſition of their parts, or 
ſomewhat ſtriking in the colouring, takes place with 
other objects, where ſuch delicate conſtructions and 
gradations of them may be wanted, as conſtitute the 
mediate or mechanic | cauſes of material Beauty; 
whilſt Nowelty alone ſolicits and attracts our notice 
with ſuch as are defective in the charms of Muli i for- 
mity or Elegance : yet ſtill however ſtrange it may at 
firſt appear, the progreſs of our knowledge ſeems to 
be directly owing to what approaches nearer to Di/ike 
than Pleaſure, to ſomething more than an indifference 
for ſameneſs, which ariſes from the continued ſurvey of 
_ thoſe very objects, that were originally highly plea- 
fing, and which lays the neceſſary deep Foundation of 

| our 


PREFACE: xi 
in the Sciences, and of that improvement 
in the Arts we now behold, inſtead of all 
a 4 | thoſe 


our paſſion for Variety; but this tedium, ennui, diſ- 
taſte, or whatever elſe it may be called, comes on, 
when once we have conſidered any object as a whole, 
examined the connection and the ſtructure of its ſeve- 
ral parts, and diſcovered after what manner they ope- 
rate io produce a unity, of effect, or to anſwer all 
the purpoſes for which they were intended. So long 
as we are capable of going forward in this ſearch, a 
fingle object has ſuſſicient beauty to detain the eye, by 
giving an employment to the Underſtanding; but no 

ſooner have we acquired ſuch a knowledge of it, than 
its attractiye power begins gradually to grow weaker, 
till it acts no longer. Ihe object that before ſollicited 
and drew us to it, now repels us for a time: the mind 
attentive only to the knowledge. it has gained, which 
acts in turn wich all the preſent force of noyelty upon 
it, and truſting t to the power of calling back thoſe plea- 
ſures it enjoyed in the purſuit, attaches itſelf ſoon to 
other objects, though far inferior perhaps in point of 
elegance, to what it turns away from. Such is the 
ptovidential appointment of cauſes and effects, chat 
thoſe things which were made to pleaſe us by the beau- 
ty of their forming or colouring, are limited in the 


gen- 
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thoſe bleſſings we enjoy from cultivated 


life and manners, the buſineſs of the world 
muſt, 


continuance of their influence ; though naturally plea- 
fing, they can pleaſe no longer than would be con- 
ſiſtent with the complicated end of Man's creation, 


The production of all poſſible happineſs, ſo far as it 


is ſuitable to his condition, in conjunction with all 
poſſible knowledge and virtue: The happineſs of 
fenſual creatures might have been procured, without 
the attainment of the one, or the practice of the other, 
but as it is reaſonable to believe that God intended the 
delights of ſenſual and at the ſame time rational beings, 
ſhould by natural effect conduce to higher purpoſes, 


accordingly we find that Beauty of appearance which 
gives to the inanimated parts of the ereation their con- 


nection with us, and endears them by the pleaſure 
they afford, ſtill leads to the advancement of our 
knowledge, by that pleaſure's paſſing through indiffer- 
ence to wearineſs, and forcing our attention out to o- 
ther objects. Whilſt the beauties of the world of 
life in general, beſides the furtherance of know- 
ledge, cheriſh all thoſe ſympathetic feelings, which 
correct the ſelfiſh Paſſions, and extend our Kindneſs 


and A beyond the limit of our own Species. 
Some 
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muſt have ſtood ſtill, and men at beſt, if 
it be poſſible they could ſubſiſt in ſuch a 
ſtate, would have reſembled only different 
groups of Statues. The writer therefore 
who is aCtuated by the love of Beauty, 
and "the Writer who is actuated by the 
love of Truth, being originally put in mo- 
tion by the very ſame ſpring, naturally o- 
perate to the ſame end, a completion of the 
general deſigns of Providence for the hap- 
pineſs of the world. Should their labours not 
appear of equal merit; yet both are certain- 
ly deſerving praiſe, but that conduct of our 
education muſt be wrong, which ſeparates 
thoſe Powers, that might have beena ballance 

a 5 to 


; Some advantage or improvement was deſigned to be 
4 the attendant, or to the conſequence of every pleaſure, 
and our fineſt and moſt lively feelings, become dull and 
languid, as all our Paſſions die away, when their in- 
fluence and impulſe are no longer uſeful. How ſweetly 
are we held in Life by ſuch attachments as unite our 
intereſt with our pleaſures! and how friendly is the 
diſengagement from them, to a preparation for our 
paſſing out of this World, without regretting what: 
we leave behind us in it! 
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to each other, and have acted jointly with 
a double force. In all the works of Na- 
ture, uſefulneſs and beauty are united; 
let us copy then her manner; to ſtop at 
mere amuſement, ſeems a waſte of time, 
which certainly might be employed to the 


very ſame purpoſe with additional advan- 


tages; and not to engage the Graces in the 
ornamenting Truth is in fact to offer her 


to inſults. Some works of elegance alone 


indeed, and thoſe of the deſcriptive kind 
particularly, have their uſe at preſent, un- 
der many diſadvantages, as they tend to 
the ſuggeſtion of ideas which are not im- 
mediately impreſſed. The marks of in- 


finite Beneficence and Power, are ſtamped 


in every corner of the Univerſe, and men 
may infer the Wiſdom likewiſe of the 
Cauſe from the ſymmetry and Beauty, as 
well as from the v/efulne/s and regularity 


of the effects. It is impoſſible, one would 


think, to look upon the world diverſified 
with ſo much elegance in all its leſſer parts, 
and ennobled with ſuch grandeur and ſubli 

| mity 
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nuty in the larger, (where even its ſeeming 
I blemiſhes contribute both to perfect and 
4 enrich the whole, ) without the higheſt 
pleaſure. There are Eyes it is true, which 
lock without ſeeing, as there are Ears 
4 that hear not; but this is not the fault of 
3 Him who formed them: the general effect 
of a ſurvey of Nature is Delight; whilſt 
every ſpecies of Landſcape, like every 
different - ſpecies of * Melody, excites its 
own peculiar genuine emotions, nor are 
they limited to the imagination only, they 
make their paſſage through it to the Heart, 
and lead to acts of Gratitude and Adora- 
tion; theſe are more than. Trifles. . An 

ideal 


The feveral ſpecies of Melody, have never yet 
been accurately determined; whereas thoſe of Land- 
ſcape are found to be no more than fixteen, from whoſe 
different combinations, with the addition of acceſſory 
circumſtances, all the varieties of Landſcape are de- 

oed ; but it is not meant to be affirmed of Landſcape 
as of Melody, that it is capable of exciting only an E- 
motion. The World may ſhottly be favouted with a 
"Treatiſe upon the Principles and Effects of Landſcape, 
by a very ingenious Artiſt, Mr, Alexander Cogent. 
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ideal prefence raiſed by juſt deſcription; 
muſt have ſimilar effects with? objects, 
whether grand or beautiful: the dulleſt 
finds his mind exalted /by the contempla- 
tion of Sublimity and Vaſtneſs, and the gid- 
dy feels his ſpirits calmed for temperate 
enjoyments by that of elzgant ſimplicity ; it 
hath been obſerved that many of the great- 
er evils of life, thoſe which affect the 
peace and happineſs of Societies and States, 
ariſe ſometimes” from private ſelf-diſfatis- 
faction, and he who renders a man more 
eaſy with himſelf, renders him ſo to all 
Mankind. Paſtoral writing, whoſe great 
merit conſiſts in the deſcriptive pictures it 
exhibits of the quiet ſcenes of rural Na- 
ture, induces a ferenity of Pleaſure, and 
inſpires tranquility of ſentiment, beyond 
any other compoſition of Poetry, for this 
reaſon probably it is admired in common 
more than either Tragedy or Epic. A ſimi- 
lar obſervation might be made upon ſome 
publications we have lately ſeen of the 
epiſtolary ſort, in which the Authors 

Swe 
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give not only a general ſketch of the coun- 
tries they paſs through, they place us as it 
were upon the very ſpot which they deſcribe, 
and we conceive ourſelves belonging to 
the party, whilſt the abſence of fatigue or 
danger, leaves the mind at liberty to form 
and to purſue its own refleCtions. 


IT is but juſtice to Monſieur Bourrit, to 
obſerve, the following” narrative affords us 
ample proofs of a diſtinguiſhing imagina- 
tion; his journey to the Glaciers, gives a 
truly pictureſque deſcription of ſuch ſcenes, 
as muſt have been particularly ſtriking to 
the cultivated Taſte of a Painter ; little 
more indeed is added, than ſuffices to 
connect them; and it may be wiſhed he 
had explained himſelf with more preciſion, 
in accounting for thoſe waves of ice, 
which have ſuch ſingular appearances; a 
point in which he leaves the mind not ful- 
ly ſatisfied. "Eta 


WrTH 
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Wir regard to the Tranſlation, it is 
offered as a firſt attempt: no precaution 
has been wanting to render it correct: 
the Tranſlators have endeavoured to give 
it the air of an -original, ſo far as their 
abilities permitted, and it was conſiſtent 
with the faithfulneſs of a Tranſlation; and 
the Editor preſumes they have avoided no 
unuſual fault, the introducing foreign 
idioms, which tend directly to deſtroy the 
character of every Language. 


Bur after all, it is with writing as with 
Life; on looking over what is finiſhed, it 
is eaſy to diſcover errors, that eſcaped 
even a cloſe examination, and to ſee that 
many paſſages might have been altered for 
the better when it is too late; ingenuous 
acknowledgments is all that can be offered 
for theſe overſights of the Tranſlators, 
and they truſt them to the candour of 

thoke 
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| thoſe Friends, whoſe favour has ſo amply 


been experienced in the encouragement of 
their undertaking. 


HensTeD, SurroLs, 


Dec. 26, 1774. 
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Author's Advertiſement. 


1 TI E Author thinks proper to ac- 
gquuaint the Public, that he had no inten- 
tion of promoting the ſale of his Plates 
by the following Narrative; but that its 
publication was requeſted of him, as af- 
*# fording hints that might be uſeful ; how- 
ever, as the Views intended to be en- 
3 graved were the principal object of his 
3 plan, he thought himſelf obliged to ſay 

ſomething of them, before he entered up- 

on the Relation of his Journey. He ac- 
cordingly obſerves, that the firſt time he 
went into this romantic country, the 
number, and immenſity of the objects 
which ſtruck his ſight, at the ſame time 
preſented difficulties it was impoſſible for 


him then to ſurmount, not having form- 


ed the leaſt idea of them before he ſet 
| out: 


THE AUTHOR'" 
: out: his ſecond attempt was more ſuc- 
| ceſsful; when he not only determined 
| his choice of the Preſpecis, but was en- 
abled to invent a new method of taking. 
them with greater exactneſs, \ 


His end thus anſwered, he brought back 
fourteen ſketches, which thoſe who are 


pleaſed with theſe ſubjects, as well Fo- 
. reigners as Natives, have judged worthy 
| the attention of the Curious. 


E — 
— 


Hx takes upon him to aſſure the Pub- 
lic, that not only the larger Maſſes are 
deſigned in theſe Views, but that he has 
made out even the ſmaller, and that 
nothing is added from imagination only, 
as in almoſt'* all the Drawings of theſe 
places he has had an opportunity of ſeeing. 
That he had examined the Print from a 
ö mn 


* — — —— — — —-—-— — . OO tn 


»The author has excepted from this confure two 
Views of Chamouni, , drawn with great care and ex- 
aRneſs by Mr. Falabert, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Plate of Mr. Yivar# in London, repreſent- 
ing the icy valley of Montanvert, of 
which he affirms there is hardly ſo much 
as one ſtroke taken from Nature ; and 
that another of the valley of Chamouni 1s 
equally falſe; (he means the thirteenth 
Plate in- the account of the Glaciers of 
Switzerland, by Mr. Grouner ) all which 
will not appear extraordinary, when we 
are informed that thoſe gentlemen, who 
had hitherto gone over the Glaciers , 
were rather men of Tafte than of Draughtſ- 
men. He has experienced. beſides, that 
one journey 1s inſufficient to render draw- 
ings of this ſort perfect. That he found 
it highly neceflary to attend to the pecu- 
liar ſtate and condition of the air and 
weather, of which we never can be ſe- 
cure, and which may prove very unfavou- 
rable to the Deſigner, upon a ſingle viſit, 
or in one ſeaſon only; though the com- 

pletion 


| * Glaciers are beds of ice accumulated upon the de» 
elivities between mountains. 
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pletion of his ſketches muſt depend upon 
their clearneſs and ſerenity. We go to 
the valleys—are ſtruck with admiration— 
trace out ſome looſe lines in haſte—add a 
few reviling touches by way of memo- 
randums, and at our return Inagination 
does the reſt, 


He makes no ſcruple to ſay, that it 
is after this manner moſt of the Views 
which accompany- the deſcription of the 
Glaciers of Switzerland have been execut- 
ed, and that of the Seventeen Plates 
which- adorn this work, there are only 
three to be relied on for their exactneſs; 
though he acknowledges at the ſame time, 
they are engraved with Taſte. 


Wir reſpect to the ſpecies of en- 


graving for his own Drawings, he gives 


the preference to etchings, (if they may be 
called Engravings) as more in the ſtile of 
a Painter; and he apprehends the biting- 
in Aquafortis will have a freer effect in theſe 

ſubjects 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ſubjects than the ſtrokes of the graver. 
He adds another reaſon for the preference 
of etchings in this inftance, which had 
more weight with him perhaps than. the 
former, namely, that the etchings could 
be finiſhed by himſelf, A love of truth 
and exactneſs ſeems to operate very 
powerfully with our Author, and theſe 
could not preciſely be attended to by a 


perſon who had not at leaſt been preſent 


at the taking his Degus: the engravings 
might have had an elegance and force, but a 
real Connoiſſeur, as he very juſtly obſerves, 
will in this caſe give the preference to a 
Plate of inferior merit, in which he can 


depend upon the Faithfulneſs of the 


Repreſentation, 
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been publiſhed by Monſ. BourriT X. 
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of Geneva. 
View of the Valley of Cluſe. | 
View of the Entrance or Straits of Cluſe, 
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Appearance 


We have been informed that Monſ. Bourrit has 
given up the thought of etching his Deſigns, and that 
they are now in the poſſeſſion of a Gentleman in 
England. 
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Preliminary Diſcourſe. 
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FEST: 


1 cw J 


fl H E Relation hass oubliſhed; is the 
fruit of three journeys into the Dutchy of 
Savoy. To obtain a juſt idea of a coun- 
try ſituated in the very heart of the Alps, 
will Ipreſume, be allowed a much more 
difficult undertaking, than to acquire the 
knowledge of almoſt any other. A ſingle 
viſit to moſt places, is in general ſuffici- 
ent to anſwer every purpoſe; and eſpeci- 
ally to ſuch as having been already many 
times deſcribed, the later traveller has it 

8 in 


i THE AUTHOR's 

in his power to compare the ſeparate re- 4 
marks of others who have gone before 
him, and to blend them, if he pleaſes, 3 | j 
in a new narration with his own. All this W 
is eaſy, and familiar; whereas an attempt I 1 
to viſit and deſcribe a country little I 
known, and almoſt wholly ſeparated from 
others, without archives, or memorials, | 
(not to mention the fatignes and hazards J 
of the journey,) has a claim upon the can- 
dour of the Public. 


I conceived, nevertheleſs, that I ought 
not from a prefumption of this indul- 
gence, to haſten the impreſſion of my 


eſſays, till they were in ſome degree cor- 
rect. Four years have paſſed between | b 
my firſt journey and my laſt; my pa- = | 
pers in the mean time have been ſhown to IF 1 
every perſon who was deſirous of peru- 4 1 
ſing them; and it was not till September : 


laſt®, that I declared by an advertiſement |} 
: my 


1773. 
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my determination for printing them. But 
the work deſigned for publication, was it 
ſeems delay'd too long; a reaſon which 
perhaps determined one of my country- 
men to be beforehand with his Yoyage Put- 
toreſque aux Glaciers : He undertook this 
Journey furniſh'd with my Narrative, and 
he compleated it in fix or ſeven days: yet 
although he tells us, that be /et our with a 
WE fixed reſolution to go over the Glaciers, he 

really has ſeen no more of them than 
one; which to ſay the truth, he ſeems 
barely to have ſeen ; and he has not even 
ſo much as attempted to give a look at the 
reſt; convinced, he ſays, that a walk of 
many leagues would afford him but a re- 
petition of the very ſame objects, which 
had already made their full impreſſion. A 
new and eaſy method this of deciding from 
ignorance, without the trouble of exami- 
nation. 
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Ir may well be ſuppoſed I could ſay more 
upon this haſty Narrative of my country- 
. B 2 man, 


——— 


- — 


but I paſs it by, to give the Reader ſome 


and thoſe of Vallais, which has taken me 


tween theſe Glaciers, and thoſe of Savoy; | 
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Work; yet it ſeems but juſt in this place, 1 1 


ers are very far from being ſo agreeable to 
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man, were the ſubje& of importance; 
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account of a journey 1 have lately made 
to the Glaciers of the Canton of Berne, 
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A conviction of the relation there is be- 
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their general reſemblance, and the ap- 1 
pearances which ſpecifically diſtinguiſh 4 
them, are not the only fruits I have ga- 1 
thered in this journey. Fourteen new 
Views, with which I have enriched my 1 
collection in the excurſion, will be ſubjects 4 
of a particular Relation, and of a new 4 


to advertiſe the Public, that theſe Glaci- b 


go over as thoſe of Chamount, and that they 
are in general much leſs conſiderable; | 
that the roads, which frequently are dif- 4 
cult, and ſometimes dangerous, the moun- 
tains we muſt croſs, and the valleys of 
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2A eight, ten, or twelve leagues in length, 
Mit is neceſſary to paſs from one end to the 
other, exhauſt the ſtrength ſo much, we 
have not always enough of it remaining, 
to obtain a ſight of thoſe objects which 
merit our attention moſt; whereas the 
WGlaciers of Savoy, have not ſo many of 
v heſe inconvemencies : they are nearer to 
; 3 zach other, and they offer in the ſpace 
L 3 of a few leagues only, a multitude of ob- 
ects, as extraordinary, as they are de- 
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Ir was on my return from this labori- 

bus journey to the Glaciers of Berne, and 
allais, that I re- entered the valley of 
. ¶cbamouni. The Montanvert, and the Bre- 
ren, which I again aſcended, have af- 
forded new obſervations concerning the 
b annual accumulations and increaſe of the 
a | ice, as well as of the manner in which 
1 1 theſe Glaciers are formed, | 
of 
t. J 
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Tux firſt time of my aſcending Mount 
Breven, I was aſtoniſhed at the quantity 


of ſmow and ice that covered the foot of x 


the Needles; but I was now more ſo*, to 
behold three new Glacjers, well formed, 


and already very conſiderable; to ſee the L 


whole extent I had gone over two years 
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before covered with ſnow and ice, as 


well as the little lake, upon the banks of | 


which we had ſo comfortably reſted. The 
Glacier des Pelerins was likewiſe conſidera- 
bly enlarged, and offered at its baſe, a proſ- 


pect, which does not yield in point of # 

cauty to the Maſs of the Arveron. The ? 
accumulation of this ice reſembles a city 4 
of cryſtal, and has this peculiar advan- 
tage, that it is not bounded in with bro- 3 


ken rocks, but ſituated amidſt lofty 


woods, and fields, and paſtures, which 
afford the moſt delightful verdure. The 
Maſs 


* Theſe obſervations will be more ſtriking to thoſe 
who have already peruſed this relation, and have 
formed an idea of the places here mentioned. 
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I PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. vii 
dass of the Arveron which I likewiſe re- 
Nviſited, was augmented about forty feet, 
and although this was in the middle of 
WF Auguſt, the Dome was not yet diſcove- 
| 4 frable. 


Lax any one now repreſent to himſelf 
WE the proſpect of eight immenſe Glaciers, 
in ſucceſlion, ſuſpended above a valley of 
no more than ſix or ſeven leagues in 
length; let him imagine them ſurround- 
Jed with the moſt agreeable and ten- 
der verdure, intermixed with crops of 
WF wheat and barley; and when he reflects 
that theſe Glaciers are ſending forth a 
thouſand rills, not leſs agreeable, than ſa- 
lutary and uſeful for the neceſſities of man, 
what ſubjects of meditation and gratitude 
do they afford, towards that infinitely 
good and gracious Providence, ſo fruitful 
in means, ſo powerful in effects, and ſo 
admirable in all his works! 
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Bur if carrying our thoughts to their 
original, we conſider how theſe fields of i 
ice have gradually been conſtructed, we 
ſhall not be leſs affected with the contem- K 
plation of their ſmall beginnings, than 2 y 
their vaſtneſs in completion. A view of '% 
theſe prodigious objects, ſtrikes, aſtoniſh- Ml 
es, and confounds the imagination. That 
collection of overwhelming waves, heap- 
ed upon each other, which we ſee from 
Montanvert, has more than once obtained 
the moſt brilliant hypotheſes; but the 
obſervation of their ſlight commence- | 
ment diſpoſes to Reflection, and con- . 
ducts more ſurely to the truth. 3 


I xow experienced this upon the Breven, 
Two years before, I found but little ſnow | 
upon that mountain: there was a conſide- 
rable quantity in my laſt journey, 14 
croſſed over large maſſes which hung upon 
a ſteep ſlope, and had alrea ady taken the ; 
form of thoſe waves of ice, in the valley | 


of Montanvert ; and theſe waves. which | 
aſſiſted | 
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aſſiſted us in treading ſafely, have here no 
other cauſe than the winds which blow 
down in guſts over the tops of the Nee- 
ales. This is what the moſt inconſidera- 


ble inhabitant of Chamouni is capable of 
demonſtrating: But the very. /ame cauſe 


which operates on the Breven, operates 
at Montanvert, at the Glacier du Tour, and 
at that des Pelerins, in a manner ſtill more 
ſenſible ; theſe Glaciers being more direCt- 
ly under the gullies or openings between 
their tops. The winds then are a princi- 
pal cauſe, . perhaps the only one, of the 
precipitation of theſe little hills and ridges 
of ice; they muſt neceſſarily operate 


more in proportion to the ſteepneſs of the 


deſcent; and it is for this reaſon, that the 
higher we advance upon theſe valleys of 
ice, the more the beds or ridges are uni- 
ted, till they become entirely ſo at the 
higheſt part of the valley, and continue 
thus to its extremity. 
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IT is not only in the valley of Chamouni, 
that I could judge of this effe& of the 
winds; but even upon the Glaciers and 
maſles of ice, both in the Pays de Val 
| q > lais, and in Switzerland. 1 ſhall Se only 
| one inſtance. 


To the eaſt of Grimſel, a very lofty 
mountain which conſtitutes the eaſtermoſt 
boundary of the States of Berne, and of 
the Pays de Vallais, there is a valley of ice, 
the largeſt, the moſt elevated, and the 
moſt beautiful one can imagine. At the 
top of this Glacier are diſtinguiſhed thoſe # 
furrows, which point out the accidental 
direction of the winds. The waves be- 
gin at a little diſtance from the opening 
of the gulleys, and gradually increaſe by 
reaſon of the deſcent of the Glacier, : 
which offers us at its bottom a collection 
of ice that is prodigiouſly grand and ſtrik- 


ing. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. xi 
Ir is from this magnificent Glacier that 


the Rhone takes its ſource. Sitting here 


at the foot of this immenſe maſs of ice, 
with a view of deſigning it, I was pre- 
vented by a very ſtrong, direct and re- 
gular wind, which it was difficult to op- 


| poſe, and whoſe cold was moſt exceſſive- 


ly piercing ; but it loſt of its force, in 
proportion as I retreated farther from the 
baſe of the mountain, till at laſt I per- 
ceived no more of it; the weather in 
the mean time was remarkably fine, 
and the ſky entirely diſengaged from 
clouds. 


Tux winds then which labour continu- 
ally to paſs theſe elevated gulleys, ſome- 
times plunge to the foot of the mountains 
with more violence and fury, than the 
hurricanes that ravage our plains; and 
the hollows which they form are very eaſy 
to be diſtinguiſned. They raiſe new 
ice over the old, add projections to that 
which before was even, and ſeem to 


give 


xi THE AUTHOR's 
give the whole aſſemblage of waves a 
progreſſive movement and activity, which 
impoſes upon our ſight. : 


SUCH is the principal cauſe of the form 
Which the ice takes upon the Glaciers, 
and of its accumulation at their feet. 
Thoſe of Chamouni ſeem to prove it. 
Towards whatever point of the compaſs 
a Glacier is ſituated, we at all times find 
the wind blowing directly down upon us 
from it; and as this is the caſe with every 
one of them, however oppoſite, it ac- 
counts for that variety of their ſhapes, 
the firſt ſight of which ſtrikes us ſo won- 
derfully. 


ArTER this digreſſion upon the ice 
in general, (which is not ſo ſatisfactory I 
own as might be wiſhed, but which the 
ſubject ſeem'd to call for, and may poſſi- 
bly afford ſome hints to others ;) I think 


I ought to inſert an obſervation of Mr. 
De 
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De* Rohan Chabot, which he mentioned 
to me at Chamouni, I have ſaid in my 
relation, that the valley of Montanvert 
is only a quarter of a league broad ; but 


& this gentleman has obſerved, that at the 
foot of the Dru, there are ſeveral large 


paſtures covered with herds of cows, 
which the eye can hardly diſcern from 
the oppoſite ſide: this obſervation leads 
us to eſtimate the breadth of this valley 
co be at leaſt three quarters of a league; 
and in fact when was the laſt time upon 
= Montanvert, I found the obſervatiort to 
be juſt. I was deceived by appearances 
that impoſed upon every perſon preſent ; 
the mountains which ſurround this valley 
being ſo immeaſurably vaſt, that the eye 
is not able to eſtimate its general extent 
with a ſufficient degree of exactneſs; the 
air likewiſe, on account of its purity, 
does not ſend off objects ſo far, as below 


upon the plains, but brings them forward 
by 


Count of Jarnac. 


—— 
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by their brightneſs, and thus contributes 
to the illuſion : they were theſe very cau- 


ſes which continually deceived us in our 
walk along the Needles. 


IT is certainly a very great miſtake 
likewiſe in any perſon, to ſuppoſe it poſſi- 
ble for him to aſcend Mount Blanc: if 
its top, diſcovered from Chamouni, does 
not ſeem to advance ſo much, it is 
becauſe Mount Blanc does not ſhew 
itſelf there, what it really is, on account 
of our being too near its baſe“. That 
this is the true cauſe is evident from the 
following circumſtances, that ſo far from 


appear 


For the ſame reaſon that it is impoſſible to judge 
of the height of the Monument in London, from the | 
diſtance only of a ſtreet's breadth ; but fifty ſuch 8 
buildings placed upon each other, would fall very 
far ſhort of the height of Mount Blanc, from its 
baſe in the valley of Chamouni; the utmoſt length of 
which valley is not more than between fix and ſeven | 
leagues, and whoſe breadth does not any where exceed | 
three quarters of a mile, 
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Wppearing lower, when we are upon 
ount Breven, it ſeems on the contrary 
Ito raiſe itſelf in proportion to our eleva- 
tion; and it is but three leagues from 
cCbamouni, that it appears in all its majeſ- 
ty. I have ſeen Mount Blanc from the 
X Fourke, at the diſtance of more than a 
hundred miles; it there appears to riſe ſo 
much above the chain of the Needles, 


that they ſeem only like a bank of ſnow 
at its foot. | 
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Ir hitherto the ſeveral deſcriptions 
which have been given of the maſſes and 
valleys of ice which one ſees at Chamouni, 
ſtriking as they are, have rather deterr'd 
travellers from viſiting it, than encou- 

| raged them, the reaſon is, becauſe it is 
not eaſy to connect the ideas of rocks, 
and precipices, and ice, with thoſe of 
beautiful, extenſive woods, rich ena- 
mell'd paſtures, fields, and gardens fine- 
ly cultivated; whereas in reality, this 


country 
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country ſo far from being horrid, invites 
us even by its elegance and gaiety: it is 
beſides extremely healthy, and its waters 
are good; its warmth, it is true, is con- 
ſiderably abated by the neighbourhood 
of the ice; but thoſe who know the 
quantity of excellent honey ſent annually 


from Chamouni, (which begins to be pre- 
ferr'd even to that of Narbonne) will have 
no doubts about the agreeable tempera- 


ture of this valley; and excepting ſome 
few openings of a ſavage aſpect through 
the mountains, the journey 1s not ſo dif- 
ficult, fince they have begun to mend 
the roads. In ſhort, the inhabitants are 
civil, and not uninſtructed, they behave 
with much propriety in converſation, 
and there is hardly any country in Europe, 
where good faith is ſo general as here. 
What I have ſaid of the honeſt people at 
Chamount, is applicable to thoſe in every 
other part of Savoy I have travelled over. 
The inhabitants of Ce, and of Sallen- 
che in particular, have a native ſweetneſs 
| ; and 
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and complaiſance in their behaviour, 
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which renders them extremely ſociable , 


and all zhe/e diſtrifts have the happineſs 
of living under a very moderate Go- 
4 vernment, which protects and leaves 
mem to enjoy in ſecurity the fruits of 


their labour. 
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Tur view of Nature in her ſimpleſt- 
and moſt uniform appearance, never fails 
to have its effects upon an attentive be- 
holder; ſuch impreſſions become more 
= agreeable, as the objects which excite 
mem are more varied; and that rich diſ- 


play 


4 JOURNEY TO THE 3 
play of beauty, in her fer elegant De- 
ſigns, induces a ſerenity of pleaſure, ö 4 
which is ſtill more captivating : but of 
all the pictures ſhe preſents us, thoſe of 
mountains covered with eternal ſnows, 
whoſe ſummits reach beyond the clouds, % 


7.3 
_ 


and whoſe forms are ſo majeſtic, are by 


far the moſt affecting, as they fill the 1 
mind with an idea of her grandeur and 


ſublimity. 


Ir is eaſy for a man of taſte to add 
to and embelliſh works of art, which he 
propoſes for his imitation; but his u- 
moſt efforts muſt fall ſhert of equalling WR 
the greater models of Nature herſelf. 
This obſervation will be verified parti- 
cularly here, where greatneſs and beauty 4 


are fo exquiſitely united in the ſame 


piece, that the utmoſt powers of Deſcrip- 


tion can excite but a very faint, imper- 


fect repreſentation of the inimitable ori- 


ginals. 
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Tas ideas men are apt to form of diſ- 
4 tant countries, from the relations of 
A Travellers, are generally raiſed above the 
ruth: their ideas of the Alps are univer- 
1 Wally below it: except the common paſla- 
ges by Frauce into [taly and Germany, the 
xeſt are almoſt wholly unknown to ſtran- 
gers; thoſe eſpecially which are in Savoy. 
WE The productions of the country draw but 
few perſons into it: the difficulty of the 
roads, the ſtraights which muſt be paſſed, 
to go from one valley into another, inſu- 
e late (if I may uſe the expreſſion) their 
different inhabitants: and the moderati- 
Jon of their defires, which are bounded 
almoſt by the neceſſaries of life, prevents 
- even a wiſh to go beyond their limits. 
v1 There are indeed ſome few perſons 
among them who are drawn into the 
Y world by commerce; but theſe, familia- 
rized to objects conſtantly before them, 
-in the places where they have been wit- 
neſſes of their production, and leſs atten- 
3 tive probably to their forms, than to the 
3 incon- 


theſe Valleys, as the mountains which 
of en 


fertile ſmiling valleys, rich delightful 1 


Here a level country finely cultivated, riſing 4 


JOURNEY TO THE- 


inconveniencies ariſing from them, ſet 
very little value upon their beauties: 1 4 


with reſpect to the neighbouring people i 3 1 
in general, who live on the outſide O 


environ them, offer nothing to their 
ſight but rocks and ice, they have not [ 
the leaſt inclination to approach them out 5 


Ar the ſame time how many ſcenes 
are there highly worthy of our attention! x 1 


hills, beautiful and even extenſive proſ- f . 
pects ; what variety of different forms! 
hills with farms and villages, and higher 4 
over theſe a ridge of mountains: on the | 
other hand, luxuriant meadows inter- | 
ſected by the Arve, which breaks into 1 
number of channels; whilſt the eye con- 


ducted through the natural openings as ; 7 

through artificial viſtas, travels on direct- 4 

ly to the: diſtance; or we look above chef 
tops 
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3 tops of neighbouring woods, that ſlop- 
Wing from our feet, wind down into the 
bottom of a dale. 


Tur farther we penetrate, the more 
4 we are delighted wi th the beauties of this 
romantic region. The views become 
1 Witill more and more engaging as we ad- 
q vance ; every valley appears like a new 
country from its different form; over- 
. 4 hanging rocks of a prodigious height, 
9 Wand torrents pouring down in ſheets 
9 from their very ſummits, are ſuch won- 
ers of Nature, as it is impoſſible to 
Nock upon without a mixture of aſtoniſh- 
nent and awe; to heighten the picture, 
1 pre may add the different tints of rocks 
4 and mountains, their contraſt with the 
IJ Ebrowner colour of the woods, and the 
Mw hiteneſs of the ſnow and ice, eſpecially 
ohen enlightened by the ſun; their tops 
Wt ſun-riſe taking the ſimilitude of melt- 
Wd ſilver, and at his ſetting that of gold, 
rhilſt the refractions of his rays by their 
] C —_—_ oles, 
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fplendor, as exceeds deſcription. 


* 1 
a 
Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores. J 1 


THERE is ſtill a ſingular emotion which "4g 
the ſight of this country excites in the 1 
mind, from the prodigious height of the 2 
en which ſurround theſe valleys 
on every ſide. Mount Blanc eſpecially, 1 
produces a ſenſation which is very diffi- 1 
cult to explain. An obeliſk of one hun- 4 
dred yards, appears of a prodigious 
height, yet we can form a tolerable idea 
of it from recollection or imagination 
only; but when that height is thirty or F 
nearly forty * times increaſed, upon ail 
baſe proportionably maſſive, which yet 
the eye can take in at one view, the 
mind is almoſt loſt in the ſublimity of is 


own! ; 


The height of Mount Blanc, from its baſe 1 in F 
the valley of Chamouni, falls little ſhort of four thou- 1 q 
Gnd Engliſh yerds. Ir 

| | 
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on idea, and no tongue whatever is ca- 
able of deſcribing, and conveying 
1 uſtly to others, the ſucceſſively humilia- 
ing, elevated, awful feelings of the 
poul, upon the ſight of ſuch an object. 


= Sucn are the beauties of this country, 
ES hich would probably have ſtill continued 
unknown, but for the rude relations of 
Wits peaſants, who bring us annually their 
Woney and their cryſtals. The frightful 
Picture which they gave us of their valleys 
ff ice, and of their ſtupendous mountains, 
hoſe extraordinary accounts, (which pro- 
Fured theſe ſnowy precipices the appella- 
ion of Les Montagnes Maudites *) excited 
Ine curioſity of two Engliſh gentle- 
en , who reſided ſome time fince at 


1C 
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"WE * The accurſed Mountains. 
OU- 7 


} The late Colonel Windham, of Norfolk, and 
r. Pocock, 
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10 JOURNEY TO THE 
Ir was in the month of June 1741, 
that they undertook this journey, well 
mounted and armed, as if they were go- 
ing into an enemy's country; they had | 1 
the precaution likewiſe to take with them, 
not only ammunition, but proviſions and | th 1 
baggage, and encamped in the open air, 4 
near Sallenche. There are ftill ſome peo- 2 
ple at Chamouni, who remember to have 
ſeen them under their tents, (which were 4 "ig 
pitched in a meadow by the banks of the 
Arve) and keeping a ſtrict guard round} \F 
their little camp; a ſpectacle this ſo new} 9 
and ſingular to the good people of the 
country, that their wonder and aſtoniſh-M 
ment at it, contributed not a little to the 1 
amuſement of our Travellers. 1 
Tur happy return of theſe gentlemenll 
without any diſagreeable accident, and 
the deſcription which Mr. HJ yndbam ene 
of their journey, excited the curioſity 
of others to follow their example: but all 


theſe Trayellers contented themſelves 
with 
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| 1 With going up to Montanvert, deſcending 
& into the valley, and walking a few paces 
| 1 upon the ice. It was reſerved for Mr. 
Profeſſor De Saſſure, to be the firſt who 
Would have the courage and reſolution 
Fl to penetrate acroſs the ice, to the very 
extremity of the valleys. 


M His various and extenſive knowledge, 
e 1 which he poſſeſſes in ſo eminent à degree, 
e rendered his remarks intereſting, and oc- 
a cafioned a defire to have them publiſhed, 
i 9 particularly thoſe which relate to the na- 


e tural hiſtory of thoſe places, 


c 3 R OUT E 
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FROM 


are ſituated to the north eaſt of Geneva, 9 
at the diſtance of about ſixteen or twenty 
leagues, and are ſurrounded with the 
higheſt, and moſt rugged of all the 
mountains of the Alps, namely, thoſe 
which continue the chain from Mount 
Ceny to great St. Bernard, and from whoſe 


ſummits, if they were acceſſible, one 
might diſcover the plains of Piedmont. 


The moſt favourable time for this | journey 
is 
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f Wobſerving every thing that merits his at- 
. tention ſo well this way as on foot; be- 
ſdes that he muſt neceſſarily be ſubjected 
to great precautions; and it was for theſe 
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ass in the end of July, or the beginning 
1 of Auguſt; for at this ſeaſon the lateſt 
moss being generally melted, leave the 
M dangerous paſſages diſcoverable. If the 
5 traveller thinks proper, the journey may 
oc made on horſeback, or even in a car- 
3 4 Iriage as far as Sallenche; but he cannot 
WT poſſibly have the pleaſure of ſeeing and 


reaſons, that we made choice of the lat- 


ter manner of travelling, in preference 
to the other. 


FAavouRED therefore by the weather, 


ve ſet out from Geneva early in the even- 


ing, and laid at Bonneville that night, 
This route, which is but five leagues, is 


both ſafe and entertaining. 


BoNNE VILLE, ſituated at the foot of 
Mole, between that mountain and the 


C4 river 


. 44> 1 by 
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river Arve, is the capital of Faucigny, ll 


where the Intendant of the capital reſides. N 
As it was night when we arrived, the 
place appeared to us extremely agreeable ; i 
a fountain in the middle of a large ſquare 
planted with trees, and ſurrounded with WW 
houſes which ſeemed tolerably handſome, Wi 
their windows enlightened, and the peo- 
ple civil and polite, all contributed to 
give as a grand idea of the place; but 
the morning robbed it of a part of thoſe | 
beauties, which we thought it had poſ- 
ſeſſed. The houſes were large indeed, 
but rather in decay; the principal church, 
though great, is in a bad Taſte, and that 1 
of the Barnabites, though tolerably ele- 
gant, is very ſmall. Their convent is 
the fineſt building in the city. A bridge 
over the Arve, which we croſs at this 
place in our way to Cluſe, is large, maſſy, 8 
and well built, conducting us by the foot- 
way into a valley about half a league 
wide, and twice as long, through which | 
the river winds its courſe, and on each 
ſide 8 
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ſide of whoſe banks are meadows cover- 
ed with ſhrubs, and bounded by lofty 
mountains enriched with woods. After 
Jan hour's walk, the country opens, and 
forms an agreeable plain of arr oval figure, 
the ſhorter axis of which may be about 
co leagues, the longer three: it is here 
chat the Arve and Giffre meet. The Gif- 
Z/: is a river, which, taking its riſe from 
the melting of the ice at the Glacier of 
iet, runs by Taninge; it ſwells exceed- 
Wingly upon a fall of rain, and abounds 
1 ith trouts, ſome of which are caught 
3 that weigh fourteen or fifteen pounds 
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oned to be the moſt fertile, and beſt cul- 
tivated of any in Savoy. We meet no 


' ſhocking ſcenes of want and poverty, 


and every one appears ſatisfied with his 
condition. The women are handſome, 
and dreſs ty, and moſt of them wear 


a ſmall ſtraw hat, which gives them a 
genteel air, 


36 We 


1 each. This part of the country is reck- --. 
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Wes ſtopped a little beyond Songy, 22. 3 
lage about a quarter of a league in length, A 
where there is a tolerably handſome 9 q 
church; and, generally ſpeaking, we 
found this route very pleaſant. The I 0 


road from Songy to Cluſe is highly enter- 4 Ef 


” _- 


view; hills delightfully enriched, nopingl b 
downs, and ridges of the fineſt verdure, 3 a 
with the country houſes of citizens, which 5 
catch the attention at a diſtance, and en- 
liven all the landſcape, ſufficiently com- 
penſated our labour; even the mind itſelf 
found a moſt agreeable repoſe from the 
ſight of this valley, bounded in by lofty 
mountains: It ſeemed to us a little world 
apart, where nothing was wanting to the 
happineſs of man. b 1 


1 
1 


1 
ARRIVED near Cuuſe, we paſſed by thel 3 


foot of a rock, which appears as it were 4 
ſuſpended above the road, and whoſe brow 
is overhung with trees. It is reported thatY | 
in this place the inhabitants of Cly/e once 

defeated | 


© „ oS Hake mo 
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defeated a party of foreign troops, by roll- 
ing down ſtones upon them from the 
mountain. Farther on, we fing a bridge 
acroſs the Arve, but in a ruined ſtate and 
condition, and near it is a path cut in the 
| 1 rock, by which the traveller is conducted 
co Annecy; its top commands a view of the 
3 hole valley, and even that of Geneva, 
* 5 hich is ſeen through an opening between 
5 evo mountains. 
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.& CrLust is by no means handſome, nor 
1 = has it much the appearance of being weal- 
al A thy; its principal inhabitants are Watch- 
4 makers, Joiners, and Shoemakers, but no 
i people of faſhion reſide here. "The town 
ewas formerly under the government of 
$ Savoy, poſſeſſed of the higheſt privileges, 
1 and was the capital of Taucigny. A con- 
1 flagration, which left very ſew of its houſes 
1 ſtanding, occaſioned part of the inhabi- 
wil tants to remove to Bonneville, with the 

Intendant of the Province where he ſet- 


tled ; but the town has ſince been rebuilt. 


Tur 
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Tas Clufians, who reckon about three | 


hundred families, pretend that their town | 
is better peopled than Bonneville, which 
may be the caſe, though it is not ſo ex- 


tenſive; but the ſtreets and houſes here, 


are not to be compared with thoſe of | 
Bonneville, The freeedom of this corpo- "i 
ration may be purchaſed for the amount 


of only a hundred livres of Piedmont, 


which gives the right of trading in cattle 
and other commodities, without paying 


the duties and bridge-tolls, as far as Se. 
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The Count De Remilly was deſirous of abo- 
lining this privilege, exacting the ſame 
duties from its burgeſſes as from ſtrangers: 
an action was brought, and the affair ar- 1 


gued in court. The Count has ſince ac- 
knowledged the right of fuch as ſtaid in 
Quſe, but is unwilling to allow the right 
of thoſe at Bonneville, and the matter is I 


flillin litigation. 


THe reſidence of many of the inhabi- | 
tants likewiſe in the country at a conſide- J 
rable i 
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a Y rable diſtance, where the comforts they en- 
1 4 joy are ſo much beyond thoſe of towns, 
vould ſoon have made them forget their 
fellow citizens the Clufians. Theſe were 
© {cnſible of it, and conceived the only 
means of recalling them would be by in- 
aiauing patriotic Feſtivals and Games; 
and ſuch in fact is their influence upon 
WE the heart, that they aſſemble to them 
4 from all parts. Every year, upon the ſe- 
cond feaſt of Pentecoſt, the citizens in 
arms, and in their uniform, meet 70 ſhoot 
5 1 p the bird“ upon a very high rock. He who 
brings it down is acknowledged Abbot of 

1 the 


This bird is uſually of wood, about the ſize of 
nu pigeon, whole breaſt is covered with a plate of iron, 
but perforated ſo as to be looſely placed upon a ſhort 
© ſpindle, at the end of a maſt upon an eminence. Con- 
ſiderable honours and emoluments are given in many 
towns of Switzerland, to the perſon who brings it 
down with a ſingle bullet: At Lauſanne and Lutry, 
upon the lake of Geneva, beſides a reward of twen- 
ty crowns, it intitles him to an exemption from a tax 


upon 
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the Baſoche, and the firſt uſe he makes of : 
his power, is to create a free man. 4 


Tur management of the affairs of this i 
city, is veſted in a council conſiſting of 
four ſyndics, and twelve counſellors, who 


govern by written laws. Cluſe has ſtill a 4 
Marquis, but who can claim no other pri- 
vilege, than that of having the tongues 
of all the cows and oxen that are killed | # 
there. I ſhall conclude what I have to 
ſay of this place, with obſerving that the 1 
city is not to be diſcerned till you are up- 


on it. It hath before it the large ſweep- | 
ing 


upon the purchaſe of an eſtate, provided the purchaſe 1 
be made within a year; and he has moreover the pri- 
vilege of exempting one friend from the ſame payment ; 
which advantages go on to the victor at the next annu- 
al feſtival, The reader probably has anticipated a 
campariſon of the ſimilar exerciſe, in honour of Pa- 
troclus and Anchiſes. It may nevertheleſs be remarked 
in favour of the Cluſians particularly, that the modern 
inſtitution is ſuperior in its motives, more humane in 


its exerciſe, and more honourable in its rewards. 
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Wing * valley I have mentioned, of an o- 
Wal form, behind it and on one fide lofty 
1 mountains, which project, and ſeem to 
1 meditate its deſtruction. 


Arx our departure from Cly/e, one would 

have believed it impracticable to go to 
= Sallenche without croſſing the mountain, 
and we were ſurprized to find a plain level 
7 road, running in a narrow defile, be- 
tween high mountains, that form almoſt 
a dome above it: the paſſage between 

| | 3 is filled up by the Arve, and the 
road through which we paſs; but it opens 
inſenſibly; the River enlarging forms a 

Þ variety of ſmall iſlands, and in ſome pla- 
ces there are meadows between the road 
and the Arve: the farther we go on, the 
more the objects are diverſified : we meet 
with rocks cut perpendicularly down their 
des, whoſe firſt appearance gives us an 
idea of ſome venerable antique building, 


Orna- 
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ornamented with cornices and mouldings; 1 1 
again we come at maſſy fragments, 1 
which obſtructed in their fall by others, 
form in the ſuſpenſion vaults and caverns, 
that are overgrown with ſhrubs and buſh- "0 

es: add to this the tread of travellers, 5 Jy 
the ſound of whoſe ſteps is many times 
re-echoed, and the trotting of a ſingle 
horſe ſo multiplied, that one might eaſily 

ſuppoſe there was a detachment of caval- g 4 
ry coming up upon full march. | 


Bur what chiefly merits our obſervati- 0 
on in this route, is a moſt magnificent "8 
cavern, which the ſun never enters, and 4 | 
which is hollowed into the middle of the 
mountain above Balme, a hamlet about a ; | 
league from Cly/e. 1 


, 


To arrive at it, we were obliged to 
climb this mountain, over thickets or ra- 
ther underwoods, to the foot of the rocks, 
After ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get up, 
we 
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e availed ourſelves at laſt of the branch- 

4 s of a nut- tree that hung over, which 
3 I ve juſt managed to catch hold of, and 
9 Placing our feet upon the end of a pole, 
eld up by one of our conductors to the 
Favern, by this means gain'd the top. 
EV hat ideas did the ſight of this place af- 
| 9 Ford us! Its front preſents a large portico 
1 5 formed by the rocks, with two entrances; 
1 hat on the left pretty high, but which 
2 ; goes in, only a few paces; whereas the 
b 0 ther on the right ſinks into the body of 
the mountain, and the ſhadows gradually 
L deepen, till the ſight is terminated by ab- - 
olute darkneſs. 


PREPARED to enter it, we lighted ſe- 
veral flambeaux, and followed our con- 
en under the arch: a paſſage at firſt 

1 of a conſiderable width, but narrowing 
| after we had advanced chout fifty yards, 
ed us into chambers of a very ſingular 
form, the ſides of which were covered 
with a ſhining varniſh, and glittered with 

a öthou- 
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a thouſand colours; croſſing theſe cham- Wl 
bers we came to a magnificent kind of 
chapel, formed. by the hand of nature, 
crowned with a cupola of bold conſtructi- Wl 
on, and ornamented with a variety of fi- 
gures : we find here ſtalactites of differ-Wi N 
ent ſorts, jets. of a very hard ſubſtance, 7 | 
but brittle as glaſs, and tubes, ſome o 
which are opaque, and others tranſparent: 
the walls in turn are likewiſe decorated - 
with variety of ornaments, yet ſo admi- 
rably, though accidentaily, ſuited, as not 
to interrupt a, Unity of ſtyle when £8 

throughout the whole *. F 
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The peculiar ſuitableneſs, as well as a conſiders . 
ble portion of the beauty of theſe ornaments, is rath« 
to be ſought for perhaps, in the elegance and harmoy 
of the Author's own mind, than in the obj ects them: 5 
ſelves. In all his deſcriptions, he diſcovers that luxu - 
riance and enthuſiaſm of fancy, which without inſtruc- * 
tions have conſtituted bim the Painter and the Muf- 
cian of Nature, 
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= Is one part again, we have columns 
Wn their pedeſtals, others overturn'd, or 
eemingly ſuſpended, whilſt others repre- 
Ment in a very pictureſque manner, the 
Wuins of a magnificent palace. Turning 
Wo another part, you might fancy your- 
Nef in an arſenal, with a profuſion of 
i rms ranged in different forms, diſcove- 
Fable by their ſplendor; and on every 
ae almoſt, were brilliants, which ſpark- 
Wing at the different movement of our 
F lights, ſtill aided the aſtoniſhing variety. 


= AFTER having attentively conſidered, 
Hand always with a freſh aſtoniſhment, the 
Wbeautics which this place repreſented, we 
Wagain went forward; and now counting 


ag up our ſteps, and finding that we had 
advanced about four hundred paces, our 
; W conductors recommended us to be more 
cautious how we went on, as we were 


approaching to a very deep hole in the 
middle of the cavern, of which indeed 


the 
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the hollow ſound of our voices gave us E 
notice. Arrived at its brink, we ventured 
to throw down a lighted grenade ; ſur- 
prized at not immediately hearing the ef. 
fect, we were prepared to repeat the ſame 
experiment, when after a minute and a 
half's expectation, we were aftoniſhedi 
with the loudeſt report imaginable : hap- 
pily for us, there were ſome flam- 
beaux at ſuch a diſtance, as not to be at-| 


fected by the exploſion, which extin- 


guiſhed all thoſe that were near; even 


the thick volumes of ſmoke which came 
up from the bottom, might alone have 
been fufficient to extinguiſh them ; but 
taking the precaution to carry ſome lights 


farther off, the experiment may be made 


without danger. > 


4 
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Frqm this abyſs we advanced four 
hundred paces farther into the mountain, 
till topped by the waters, we were oblig- 
ed to return back the ſame way we came. 


There are in many places heaps of cryſ- 
| talized 


( 
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3 Walized matter, of a pyramidal figure, 
nich ſometimes interrupt the paſſage, and 
1 3 heſe heaps or maſſes, which are formed 
y vater dropping from the top and ſides 
f the cavern, may in time wholly ſtop 
p the road. Such was the effect of 
ur long ſtay here, that at firſt coming 
| I dut of the mountain, the air appeared to 
Nas of an extraordinary ſplendor, and to 
brate as from a conflagration in the 
Night. 


ArTzR warming ourſelves in the ſun, 
Ve deſcended the rock by the ſame means 

Ewe had employed to aſcend it, ſome of 
0 Four conductors being ready to receive us 
below. We then croſſed the reſt of the 
mountain through woods, with much la- 
bour, and were often under a neceſſity of 
Wilding down the declivity of hills, not 
W without ſeveral falls, in which ſome looſe 
fragments of rocks join'd the party: to 
ſave himſelf trouble, one of the company 
rode down upon a large ſtone, which car- 
8 ried 
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ried him ſafe to the bottom. The time A 
we ſpent in examining this cavern was a 
leaſt four hours. After taking a little re. 
poſe at Balme, we continued our journey 
in the road to Sallenche, which offered u 
different objects, and procured us new 
pleaſures. N 


From the foot of a beautiful ca. 
cade, we had the view of a large and lof . 
ty mountain, ſeated upon a baſe finely 
cultivated ; lower down were meadows, 3 | 
corn fields, woods, houſes, which ſeem- : 
ed to conteſt the pleaſure of delighting us; 
whilſt ſeveral little iſlands formed by the 
Arve, cloathed with a verdure which ſets j | 
off the whiteneſs of its ſands, and the N 
valley of a conſiderable extent, offer to ; 
the man of taſte and ſentiment, a com- 
poſition of objects that touches him, and 
gives his mind a ſatisfaction and a plea- 
ſure, which may be felt much better than Wi 
it can poſſibly be deſcribed. | 


& AT 
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Ar ſome diſtance from this ſpot, we 
Walled the village of Magland, the moſt 
grecable we had yet ſeen. The women 
| bf the place, who are handſome, added 
to the agreeableneſs of it, and the grace- 
ul ſimplicity of their manners, till 
eighten'd the beauty of their perſons. 
The inhabitants are tradeſmen, who en- 


oy every convenience. 
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A LEAGUE farther, we contemplated 
ith ſingular pleaſure the fine caſcade of 
ant d Arpenaz. It is a torrent which 
alls from the ſummit of a mountain with 
a prodigious noiſe, amongſt rocks remark- 
able for their colour of muſk and ocre, 
Wand for a concentric form, that ſerves as 
direction to the ſheet of water, which 
evertheleſs is detached almoſt to the bot- 
om: this water, diſengaged from the 
nountain by projecting rocks, falls per- 
eendicularly upon a flat ledge that divides 
it 
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it into a number of branches, and form 
in ſhort the moſt beautiful caſcade *, 1 

there q | 


Its fall from the top of the rock to the bottom, i 
* h . 
faid to exceed eleven undred Engliſh yards. 


Upon reading the deſcription of this caſcade with i 
gentleman who is perfectly ſkilled in the Welch Lu 
guage 1, he was little leſs ſurprized at the name of i 
than at its extraordinary height; Nant in that languaę 
ſignify ing a Brook or Rill, any ſtream of water that: 2 
not large enough to come under the denomination d I 
a River. As this obſervation favours the opinion of ti 
Welch Language being derived from the Gauliſh «Ml 
Celtic, we have taken the liberty to add an extract oi 
a letter upon this ſubject, which was written in tif 
year 1771, to a perſon whom it is our higheſt pleaſun 
as well as duty to honour. 


&« The long conteſt among the learned, when ani 

« by whom Switzerland was firft peopled, ſeems «a 
« fength to be detremined in favour of the Galli, «M 
« Celts, eſpecially with regard to the Pays de Vaul 4 | 
Moſt of the names of t;wns and villages in i . 
Canton of Berne, have been lately analyſed by « 4 
« learned author, who has found that their Ehn. 
9 9 


+ The Key, Mr, Pryſe of Norwich, 
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: 1 ere happen to be but a ſlender ſtream, 
ad the wind is high, one ſees it ſeparat- 
We, D ed 


= ; # logy, traced in the Celtic, gives in general a de- 
E /cription of the ſituation of each particular place, 
by its vicinity or relation to ſome Mountain, Spring, 
or River, with reſpect to the general fertility of 
the ſoil, or the uſual produds of its lands,” 


. | © He has endeavoured to carry his reſearches ſar- 
ther : to determine from what places, and inte 
what parts the firſt Helvetians emigrated, after 
they came inte this neighbourhood; and the 
names of towns flill ſerving as a clue, he has 
found that willages, which with regard to their ſi- 
tuation, had any thing analogous to thoſe in the 
ſouth of Switzerland, were in Berry, Poictou, and 
Tourain, called by names almoſt perfefily ſimilar. 

= —hatever degree of credit may be due to this 

F kind of etymological proof, one cannot help being 
prepared by it to believe any inflance of the Fact, 

Wy which is ſaid to ſubſift at this day in the North of 

1 FF Italy. The mountainous face of this country, ren- 
== ders it as proper to preſerve an ancient dialed, as 
that of the Alps, in the neighbourhood of Verona, 
and the ſame cauſe has produced the ſame effet, — 
| | | Among the patois of the Canton of Berne, are re. 
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ed from the mountain, and waving like a 
ribband WT agitated; and it was in 
this 


« maining to this day, not only ſome words Pureh 0 p 
« Latin or Greek, but many abſolutely Celtic. Then 
« ig a difficulty to account for the Greek words in par. : 
« ticular getting thither, but after all, it is poffibl | 
te that theſe might be originally Celtic. 4 Well 
&« gentleman who paſſed through the mountains of 1" 
Canton of Berne, in order to ſee the Glaciers, & 
„ ſures me, that the Mountaineers ill uſe ma | 
« words that are purely Welch. Theſe exampl:if 
« ſexwe to confirm me in the opinion, that the Celtic 
« of ewhich the Welch is a Diale@, ſaid to differ 
little from the mother tongue, was the language ail 
« leaſt of all the ſouth-weſt countries of Europe.” 


It may be obſerved from what is faid by the ingen 
ous writer of this letter, how uncertain the poſitiaf a 
is, that the Welch in Bretagne are deſcended fro 
Britiſh Emigrants about the fourth century: Ter 
were probably ſome De ſcendants of the firſt Celtic Coy ; 
loniſts, who ſettled iv Tourain and Poictou, then te. 
maining, who might long before that time have croſſed 
the Loire, in the neighbourLvou of Nants, and ſettle 


in a collected body in Bretagne, where they wer 
joined 
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nis agreeable form we had the pleaſure 
f ſurveying it. Arrived at the village 
f St. Martin, not far from Sallenche, we 
roſſed the Arve again by a ſtone bridge 
f a moderate ſize. An inſcription im- 
orts, that having been thrown down in 
. : he year 1733, it was rebuilt in 17 36. 


ined by their brethren from this kingdom, whoſe an- 
tors might have embarked from the coaſts of the 
me province into Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and 
e ile of Man, and from thence probably into Scot- 
„, in all which places, ſiſter dialects of the Celtic 
ontinue ſo many living languages to this day. 
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is in an agreeable ſituation, The peopl 
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SALLENCHE to PRIEZ UR 


IN THE VALLEY OF 


CH AM OU NI. 


5 
vt 
I 


] HE city of Sallenche, where we lodg | | 0 
ed, and which is upon the right of the t 
Arve, in aſcending towards its ſource tn 


Is 


of Cluſe maintain that this city is inferior 
to theirs, but the pretenſion is inexcuſa 
ble only in a native of Clyſe : for Salle 


cb 
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he is not only more agreeable, but alſo 
vore extenſive. The church here is the 
: 3 largeſt of all we have ſeen in Faucigny; it 
Wc ontains ſome tolerable pictures, and rich 
7 prnaments, ſeven altars well decorated, 
nd a kind of cenſer or filver gilded, 
A weighing ſeven pounds, which was pre- 
ented to them by a German. 


frars city was formerly only a ham- 
Net inhabited by a few tanners, but has 
Weradually increaſed, and eſpecially as they 
Well you ſince the deſtruction of a city, 
which was about a league diſtant, called 
t. Denis. The Burgeſſes of Sallenche, 
re Lords of their own Seigniory ; th2 
freedom of the city may be purchaſed 
or thirty livres, but coſts fifteen more for 
the regiſtering. It forms two fraternities, 
chat of $7. Rac, and that of Sallenche, and 
is divided into four quarters; the firſt 
ades with Geneva and Switzerland in cat- 

le, the ſecond in cloth and wool, the 
third m different utenfils of iron and cop- 


D 3 per, 
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per, and the laſt furniſhes carpenters, i 
maſons, and domeſtic ſervants, for every : | 
department; theſe for the moſt part go to 
ſerve at Paris, but as ſoon as. they have 
acquired a moderate competency, retur 2 
again to ſettle in their own country. i 


SALLENCHE has ſeveral very conſide\ 
rable fairs, particularly for cattle ; and thei 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village: \ 
are frequently collected here, to the num 
ber of eight or nine hundred. The corpoſ 
ration is governed by a council of twenty 
four, with four Syndics at their head, and 
their Preſident muſt always be a Gentle 
man. The chapter has been founded al 
moſt ſevenhundred years, it is compoſed oi 
- twelve Canons, and four ſuperior dignif- 

ed Prieſts; the Dean is a perſon high 
reſpected. This chapter is rich, having ia 
its poſſeſſion the lordſhips of ſeveral villa- 
ges and diſtricts, among which is the val- 
ley of Chamouni. There is moreover at 
Sallenche, a convent of religious /r/ulines, 


and one of Capuchins ; the latter is near 
the 
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the road, and hath: on the outſide a cha- 
pel dedicated to our Lady of Conſolati- 
on, under whoſe ſtatue we read this in- 
ſcription : 

/ . 
us que le Ciel couronne, © la Terre revere, 
Fille du Tout-Puiſſant, & Mere de jon Fils. 
Vous qu'il daigna lui meme appeller notre Mere, 
Daignez de w1s enfans ecarter les perils. 


A RIVULET, which they call Sallenche, 
flows by this city, and falls into the Arve 
below the bridge which I mentioned our . 
having croſſed. In going to the valley of 
Chamouni, it is neceſſary to repaſs it, and 
follow the courſe of the river, which ex- 

D 4 panding 


The Engliſh reader may form ſome idea of Popiſh 
Divinity, from the following almoſt literal tranſlation 
of theſe lines. | 


O Thou, whom Heawv'n doth crown, and Earth revere, 
Th Almighty's Daughter, Mother of his Son, 
t Thou whom he deign'd to call our Mother bere, 


Protect thy children, and the Mother own, 


< V 1 — 
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panding itſelf here conſiderably, forma 
ſome large iſlands. 


In the tradition of the country, this 
valley was formerly a lake; and its ap- 
pearance renders it not at all improbable. 
The land is for the moſt part till a marſh, 
and muſt continue ſuch, ſo long as the 1 
Arve is without regular mounds to confine i 
us channel. 


DEPARTING a little from the courſe 


of the ſtream, we meet with ſeveral 
ſmall hills covered over with flates, 


which the peaſants make uſe of as tiles. 
The oppoſite bank is well cultivated, 
preſenting a very agreeable proſpect; 
there are ſome lands laid out in vineyards, 
but the richeſt villages and diſtricts, are ; 
thoſe which have none, whoſe inhabitants 
live upon the product of their milk and 
their cattle. 


Is 
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Iv proportion as we advance, the land- 
ſcape puts on a new: face, and the oppo- 
ſite bank no longer ſhines upon us. We 
have mountams before us covered with. 
dark firs, and lands which the Arve al- 
ternately overflows and deſerts; yet theſe 
form no unpleaſing contraſt to the tillage, 
the meadows, and. the habitations upon 
our road; and ſet off the little vil- 
lage of Paſfi, which appeared to us 
far from being an. unpleaſant place. 
The lovers of antient monuments will not 
be diſpleaſed to read the two · following 
inſcriptions, which being found when the 
church was butlding, they have. worked 
into the porch. They are in a fair cha- 
racter, and ſeem to have been written a- 


bout the Auguſt an age. 
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MARTI MARTI. AVG. 
A.ISVGIVS. A.F. PRO. SALVTE 
VOLTVATVRYS L. vIsB1. L. PII. 

FLAMEN, AUG FPLAVINI. 
II. vIR. AERARI. L. vIB IVS. VESTNVS, 
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Tuus far we had travelled without a 


guide upon the journey, but the ways 
which from this village begin to be more i 
perplexed, obliged us now to take one, 4 
under whoſe. conduct we ſtruck acroſs 
ſome meadows and vineyards, by a path 
which conducted us to the public road, pf 


Our route was no longer over a plain coun- 
try, we were conſtantly obliged to aſcend 
and deſcend alternately; but although 
this was fatiguing to us, the different ob- 
jects which offered themſelves to our view 
had a ſpirited beauty, which made us am- 

ple 


— — 


as 
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ple amends. The road 1s often overſha- 
dowed with trees; we meet with brooks 
of the cleareſt and moſt refreſhing water, 
and paſſed ſome torrents, whoſe murmurs 
join'd- to the ruſtling of the leaves agita- 
ted by a freſh. gale, which blowed from 
the mountain on the eaſt, gave us moſt. 
agreeable ſenſations: continuing our walk 
jn this manner about three hours, we ar- 
rived at an eminence, upon which, on one 
hand we diſcovered a ſmall lake, and look- 
ed down upon the Arve, which was foam 


ing in a large deep hollow on the other. 


Sa DpUcED by the beauties of this ſpot, 
we ſtopt a. while to reſt. ourſelves. A. 
gentle breeze juſt moved the ſurface of 
the Lake, the banks of which on one 
ſide, have a rude appearance, with an air 
of melancholy, whilſt upon the other is. 
a ſmiling meadow, brought forward by the 
ground of ſome delightful woods. The 
water, drawing down in eddies, bounds 
aud ſpouts between. the rocks, and haſ-- 

tens 
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tens to precipitate itſelf into the Arve, 
which heaves and ſtruggles along with 
difficulty; the ſwooing murmur of the 
fir-trees upon the mountains, added to 
the bright appearance and diſtinguiſhed 
aſpect of their ſnowy ſummits, of which 
we now began to form ſome idea; each 
of theſe objects taken ſeparately, and 
much more all together, made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion, and ſpoke in the moſt lively man- 
ner to our hearts. 


From this engaging eminence, the 
road divides into two branches; one of 
theſe deſefnds in a ſtraight line to the 
Arve, the other, turning to the left, car- 
ries you to Serve, the laſt village in the 


valley of Sallenche; having paſſed in my i 
journey by the one, and in my laſt by the 
other, I am now going to deſcribe them. 


both. 
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In paſſing from the little lake to Serve, 
we take the left hand road, which con- 
ducts us acrofs a hollow, like the bed of 
a great river, whoſe bottom is covered 
.with large pebbles and fragments of 
rocks, amongſt which there wind along 
ſome lender ſtreams. 


Tux appearance of this place ſeems to 
intimate, that there was formerly a col- 


lection of waters upon the mountain, 
which having burſt the barriers and bro- 
ken down the mounds that ſtopped its 
courſe, at laſt forced its way, carrying 
with it in its paſſage, the earth and ſtones 
of which we now ſee the remains. 


W THe: is ſtill one valley more to paſs 
before we arrive at that of Chamouni, the 
WE little valley of Serve. This village is 
ſituated in a beautiful plain, well cultivat- 
ed, and which produces excellent crops; 
Ve paſſed it at the time their fields parti- 

cularly 
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cularly call for the attention of the huſband- 


man, and even demand his care; but 


this reaſon did not prevent the civility of 
theſe good people, who left every thing, 
to come and bid us welcome. 


Arx ſome diſtance from Serve; we 


croſled a torrent, and fome rocks of a 


black ground ſtreaked with white grooves. 
The general form of theſe rocks has 
much the look of a ruined fortreſs , 
they diſtil a thick glutinous water, and 
one finds there a kind of green and yel- MW 


low moſs, of uſe in painting. Going 
out of this ſmall Canton, we again croſſ- 
ed the Arve, and a little farther is the 


place where the road, which remains to 
be deſcribed, unites to that we have now 
paſſed. I return- then. to the little lake : 
upon the eminence: | 


Qu1TTiNG its banks, we deſcended by 


a road, rather ſteep, to the Arve. This 
river 
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river is not any where very rapid: ob- 
ſtructed and confined by large rocks with- 
in its channel, it roars, it foams, and 
pours down in ſeveral caſcades. 


Wr paſſed. it at this place by a ſlender 
trembling wooden bridge“; but to enjoy 
a fine view, it is neceſſary as ſoon as we 
are over, to coaſt along its bank toward 
its ſource, to about the diſtance of an 
hundred and fifty paces. We there ſee 
the river precipitate itſelf near ſixty feet, 
and cover by its fall a conſiderable extent 
of ſurface. The rocks which are on the 
right hand, and which are called La tour 
de Barre, produce likewiſe a fine effect; 
the name indicates ſufficiently their ſteep 
and perpendicular form ; ſome of them 
project, riſing up from the boſom of the 
water, others are as if ſuſpended in it, 
and the little trees which grow upon their 

| ridges, 


* This is called by the inhabitants the Goa?'s Bridge. 
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ridges, add ſtill more to the beauty of 
the compoſition ; the force of water, and 
its noiſe, which is terrible, ſhake even 
the very rocks upon which we ſtand. 


ArTER having ſatisfied our curioſity Ml 
with this proſpect, we reſumed our road 
through heaps of broken rocks, along a 
valley which riſes inſenſibly, and imme- iſ 
diately entered intoa cool refreſhing wood, 
from whence we diſcovered, on the left 
hand, the little valley of Sr. Michael, 
where we ſoon arrived, and which is ſe- | 
perated from the valley of Serve only by a 
chain of rocks, which at moſt are not 
above a thouſand paces in breadth. | 


THERE are ſome few habitations in this 
valley, but that which merits moſt to be 
ſeen, is a mine of copper, which after 
1 being worked for thirty years, is now a- 
a bandoned. We halted upon the green 
7 turf before a cottage, from whence the 


| appearance of mount Blanc was moſt 
. pleaſingly 
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pleaſingly aſtoniſhing ; the greater part of 
it was hidden from our view by clouds ; 
its top alone was viſible. The illuſion 
was complete. It ſeemed another 
world deſcending upon our own. 


IT is at the going out of this little Can- 
ton, that advancing towards a defile, be- 
tween ſome rocks and the Arve, we arriv- 
ed at the place where theſe two roads, 
which I have been deſcribing, reunite. 
From this point of their reunion, the 
route continues riſing into the defile; the 
WY roaring of the Arve, ſtill more obſtructed 
and confined, the appearance of a moun- 
tain wholly covered with black firs, eve- 
ry object gave us the idea of a frightful 
gloomy deſert; however at laſt, after 
W croſſing a little wood, we diſcovered a 
green plain, from which begins the valley 
of Chamouni, The ſight of this valley, 
crowned by the higheſt mountains in Eu- 
rope covered with eternal ice, the white- 
neſs of which contraſting the deep green 
- 


of the firs, and that lighter! and more a- : ; 
greeable colour of the herbage, ſtopt our 
walk for ſome time. We were never 9 


tired of admiring the fine effect of this 
landſcape. 


. 


CRrossING now a ſmall ſtream (the 
water of which reddens the ſtones over 
which it flows) and a wood which was 
adjoining, we diſcovered the greater part 
of the valley, which extends from weſt 
to north-eaſt, in the form of a creſcent; 
what ſtruck us firſt, were the heaps of | 
ice, which deſcend from the higher val 
leys, even into the plain; we next per 
ceived ſome ſcattered groups of wooden? 
cottages, with churches, chapels, and 
curates houſes, which being almoſt the 
only edifices of ſtone, are diſtinguiſhedſ 
at a diſtance by their whiteneſs, The | f 
road is ſtraight, bounded by a ſort of pa- 
lifades made of ſtakes driven into the | 
ground, and interwoven with branches of 


a> 


the fir-tree; a manner of hedging which | 


18 
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is better than ours to protect the fields 
from cattle, and their owners fear no o- 
ther invaders. The inhabitants who were 
at this ſeaſon employed in their fields and 
= gardens, enlivened and * the 
undſcape. 


332 


Ar rER two hours walk, we once more 
paſſed the Arve, and ſitting down to reſt 
us near a brook that empties itſelf into it, 
we heard a moſt prodigious rumbling in 
the mountains, which we took for the ef- 
fects of thunder, though the air was all 
this time ſerene; and we judged the tem- 
peſt, though at preſent on the other ſide 
of the mountains, yet would certainly 
come up and overtake us, but we were 
agreeably miſtaken, and were afterward 
informed, it was occaſioned. by the falls of 
= ſhow, which ſeparated from the Glaciers, 
roll down ſometimes to the bottom of the 
valleys. In ſhort, we arrived ſafe in the 
evening at Prieure, the moſt conſiderable 
village of Chamouni, which receives its 
name 
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name from a ſmall Priory eſtabliſhed there. 
The frequent journeys which the curioſi- 
ties of this place have lately occafioned, 


raiſed a wiſh for a decent houſe of recep- 
tion and entertainment for ſtrangers: and 


an honeſt careful widow has for ſome time 
provided one, in which we were accom- 
modated very much to our ſatisfaction. 


Tux valley of Chamount is between fix i | 
and ſeven leages in length, and not above 7 


a quarter of a league in its greateſt breadth, Mil 
in ſome places not aBove four hundred 4 | 4 
' paces: and the Arve paſſes through its 
whole length: the inhabitants are about 
fifteen hundred ſouls ; it contains three 


pariſhes, that of Sr. Joire, Prieure, and F 


Argentiere, which together form a com- 
munity, governed by ſeven Counſellors Wt: 


and a Syndic. The Chapter of Sallenche, 


as I ſaid before, enjoys the lordſhip of 41 


this valley; it ſupplies the churches, and 
draws revenues from a country, which 
does not ſeem capable even of ſupporting 

. its 
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its own inhabitants. This chapter was 
heir to a third part of every man's eſtate 
and effects, who died without children, 
but the community has bought off this 
right, for the ſum of thirty thouſand N- 
eamonteſe livres, about twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds ſterling. 


Tax inhabitants are worthy, civil peo- 
ple, and tolerably well inſtructed; there 
are few amongſt them but are taught to 
read; they are all poor enough it is true, 
but no one begs here, or goes out of his 
country to do it, and law- ſuits are un- 
known. Their lands, their cows, and 
their bees, are all their riches; what 
trade they have conſiſts in hemp, cryſtal, 
honey and. cattle; their lands are well ma- 
gnaged, and they employ their cows in 
© the tillage of them. They ſow in the 
month of May, and reap in the month of 

Auguſt: they have no vines here, and 

very few fruit trees of any ſort; but their 

ſoil produces oats, rye, barley, and a 


* 


1 
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ſmall quantity of wheat; the land, as it 
is light and open, is plowed only once in a 
year, tho' they manure it with great care Wi 
and labour. It is ſown with corn five 
years ſucceſſively, after which it reſts the 
five ſucceeding years, as paſture for theit 
cattle. They drink the water of the Arve, 
which is freſh and pleaſant; it has 2 
whitiſh appearance indeed; yet without 
any bad effects“; while they attribute to 
the water of a neighbouring ſource, ai 
ſpecies of weakneſs to which the inhabi-· 
tants of a hamlet oppoſite Prieurt, on the 
other {ide of the Arve, are ſubject. I 
ſhort, the rays of the ſun concentred in 
this valley, occaſion a ſufficient degree of. 
heat for three months in the year, toſf 
8 com- 


* The ſwelled throat, ſo peculiar to the inhabi-M 
 tants of the Alps, and which is almoſt general in the i. 
| Pays de Vallais, is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the 
thickneſs of the waters, impregnated with a clay, that 
carries ſome noxious ſalts along with it, which foul and | 
ſtop up the glands. 
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Wcompenſate in ſome meaſure for the un- 
W prolific coldneſs of their winters. 


T 4 

4 

„ 

1 * 

* ' 
F 
? * *. 
SY - 
1 


= Tur ſame evening we arrived, the 
people of the place, who are uſed to 
onduct ſtrangers over the Mountains and 
laciers, came to offer us their ſervices. 
heſe conductors generally carry in their 
orſer, every thing which the traveller 
1 may have occaſion for: their ſpirit, agility, 
Niand ſtrength are ſurpriſing, and in ſhort 
their aſſiſtance in theſe excurſions are not 
barely uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary: -. 
they ought not however to be taken at 
Fandom, as there are ſome of them 
doubtleſs who have more knowledge and 
experience than others. We engaged 
one to conduct us up Mount Breven the 
next day: this mountain, which is very 
; high, is oppoſite to Prieure, and it muſt 
have been till much higher, if we may 


e,, 
$ wat i 2 * > * 1 \ N Y 


h 

„ judge from the rifts, and fallen rocks, we 
1 faw on its ſummit. The reaſon which 
ad induced us to begin our diſcoveries from 


5 this 


— — 
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this mountain was, that being over- 
againſt the magnificent chain of the 


Glaciers, and the neareſt to their ſituati I 
on, we could have a better general view of 
them from its top; and as it was prudent 
to avail ourſelves of the weather,, which 
then promiſed to be fair, we got up al 
hour before day-light, and the inſtant ii 
appeared began to aſcend the mountain, 4 


- 


. 
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DIFFERENT EXCURSIONS 


r 
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ALLEY of CHAMO UNI. 


f O the Mountain called BRV Rx. 


WL. HIS mountain, of which the foot is 
.{Eovered with a few fir-trees, and ſome 
Pruſhy under-wood, is entirely bare at the 
op. We were five hours and a half 
Wn climbing it, by a difficult paſſage a- 
Wnongft the ruins, which fall from time 
Wo time down its ſides; ſome of theſe | 
Wragments are huge, miſ-ſhapen blocks of 


E ſtone, 
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ſtone, and others flat, with ſharp edges; Y 
no path is traced to its heights.: to. arrive Z 
at one of its ſummits, there are three em- L 
'braſures in this rock, which are ſo nearh : N 8 
perpendicular, we could hardly belief 
this was the paſſage, but our guide aſſuM 
ing us it was the place which Mr. De Surf 
ure had climbed the mountain before u 
we then took courage: as the ſurface wal 
covered with ſmall pebbles, which flipped 
from under us, it was neceſſary to under 
ſtand how to take the advantage of tt: 
clefts and fiſſures of the rock, in ſecurin N 
our hold and placing our feet; it was i 
finite labour; the ſweat ran down our {i 
ces; the inſtant we thought .ourſelvM 
ſometimes perfectly fate, in having graſp 
ed the ſolid rock, the edge would deceiu 
us, and break off in our hands; or .. 
ſtone upon which we ſet our foal 
would eſcape, and we were carried dovn|i 
with the rubbiſh; but theſe accidents 
which might have been attended with bad 
con- 
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onſequences, (as we came off unhurt) 
ather animated than diſcouraged us, and 
became at laſt a matter of amuſement, 
more eſpecially when we thought that our 
conductor was upon the watch two hun- 
ared feet below, and ready to receive us 
mould we ſlide down ſo far: this indeed 
ever happened, and we got ſafe to the 
eſt of the mountain.* 


Tux fatigues of travellers are not al- 
ways fully rewarded, but theſe difficulties 
ver, what beauties were diſplayed around 
us! The air upon the ſummit where we 
ſtood was perfectly ſerene and bright, 
hilſt the valley under us exhibited a ve- 
different appearance ; it was covered 
ith thick clouds, at this time gilded by 
i the ſun, and moving with rapidity on ei- 
ther ſide of it; and as his power became 
i Wn We could ſee them ſeparate, and 
E 2 forming 


155 : 
ai * The inhabitants have fince diſcovered a way leſs 
dangerous. 
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forming themſelves into different fleece; 
make their eſcape by the ſeveral opening I 
between the mountains, FF 


Ir the plain afforded ſo agreeable au 
ſingular a ſight, the height in its tun 
gave us ſome perceptions altogether nevi 
We had the magnificent ꝓroſpect of 

chain of mountains, equally inacceſſibꝭè 
and covered with ice, and above the ri 
that of Mount Blanc, whoſe top ſeem 
to reach, and even -pierde through tf 
higheſt region of the clouds. The chaff 
upon which this mountain looks do 

like a giant, is compoſed of maſles i 

rocks, which terminate in pikes or ſpiryſ 

called the Needles; and which are rang 
like tents in a camp; their ſides appeal; 
lighter, and more airy, from the orm 
ment of ſeveral hollow breaks and fur 
rows fretted in the rock itſelf,” as well aff 
from the different ſtreaks and panes ol 
ice and ſnow, which without changing 
the general character of their form, or tis 
majeſi 


8 — — — — 


5 
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L majeſty of their appearance, give them 
A pictureſque agreeable variety. Lower 
down, the eye ſurveys with raviſhment, 
the - gills of ice, and the ſeveral Glaci- 
ers“, extending almoſt into the plain, 
Whilſt this appears like an artificial gar- - 
Iden, embelliſhed with the mixture of a 

variety of colours. In ſhort,. we have a. 
picture + oppoſe to this chain, which is 
I formed by innumerable mountains at. 
ae diſtance of near ſifty leagues, be- 
cen whoſe tops we have a glimpſe of. 
thoſe ſeveral plaias which they environ. 
5 
1 


E 3 I 


Wie counted five. The fiift 5runted at the foot of 
Mount Blanc, which they call the Glacier 4er Boiſſous, 
or Boſſons; the ſecond the Glacier des Pelerins, or 
£ du plein de Þ Aiguille ; the third the Glacier des Bois, 
or de Montanvert ; the ſourth that of Argentiere ;. 
and the fifth the Glacier du Tour; or inthe country. 
language du Tord; the laſt-of which is diſtant f.oa 
| the firſt about five leagues and a half. 


+ What would it be then could we aſcend the ſum- 
mit of Mount Blanc ? 
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IT was upon this mountain we enjoyed I 
that fine fight, which two months befor 
afforded Mr. De Snuſſure an experimental 
proof, in one of the moſt remarkable 
phenomena of Nature. As the ſkies be 
gan to blacken and threatened a tempeſt 
whilſt he was upon its top, he was cur. 
ous to ſee the effects of it, and for this he 
did not wait long; he ſoon found himſel 
naturally electrified; but apprehenſive of 
danger, at ſeeing the lightening form it- 
{elf too near him, he was obliged to hal: 
ten quickly under ſhelter, 


Wir reſpeck to ourſelves, without 
any fear at preſent of the conſequences ot 
ſo terrible a phænomenon, we heard 4 b 
Jong continued rumbling noiſe, like that | 
of thunder, which the filence of the place 
where we ſtood rendered ſtill more awful. 
The avalanches of ſnow, which ſeparat- 


ed from the tops of the mountains, at 
rolled down, bounding, to the bottom; * 
cOn- 
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W conſiderable fragments of the rocks which 


fall; maſſy blocks of ice, conſolidated 


BS ftreams of driven ſnow reduced to duſt, 
puſhed on by the force of the winds, 


and hurl'd aloft into the air; theſe toge- 


cher, were the principal cauſes of the noiſe 


nich we heard ; though we beheld at the 


ame time the effects of a tlinnder ſtroke 
xz upon our own ſummit, which had pene- 


S trated its ſurface, and fluvered even the 


pvpebbles of it. 


| AccoRDING to the moſt general eſti- 
mation, we were in this ſituation raiſed 
near twelve hundred toiſes above the 
level of the lake of Geneva, which is 
more than twice the height of Saleve *. 
; E 4 This 


The higheſt point of Salewve, a mountain diſtant 
| about a league from Geneva, is five hundred and 
twelve tOiſes above the level of the lake, 


followed them, overturning others in their 


by returning winters, which precipitated 
from the higheſt ſummits ;. torrents, 


8 
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This exceſſive height; and doubtleſs ie 


neighbourhood of the ice which ſurround- 


ed us, except on one ſide F, made us fee [ 
the moſt piercing cold. It was now two 
of the clock in the afternoon, and ou 
thermometer was only four degrees above 


o; we were nevertheleſs entirely at ou 


eaſe, and took our repaſt, which the fe- 
tigue we had gone thro', and the purity 


of the air we breathed, rendered delici- 
ous. 


Ir was not without regret we ſaw the 
moment arrive, when we muſt quit this||M 
ſcene; we threw one parting glance over 
all thoſe magnificent objects; which ve 
never could be tired with ſurveying. We 
looked at one another, in expreſſive ſ- 


lence; our eyes alone could ſpeak what 
we had ſeen, and told what paſſed in 
| our 


— 


Lay, except on one ſide, becauſe we had ſum- 
mits of ice like that of Buet behind us, of which an 


account will be given hereafter, 


/ 
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our hearts; they were affected beyond 
the power of utterance. . 


We now. had infinitely- more anxiety 
and trouble in deſcending, than we had 
in getting up; perplexed, ſhaking and 
trembling at every ſtep, our danger paint- 
ed itſelf in all its terrors. We neverthe- 
leſs came off with ſome ſlips; but it was 


KS four hours before we arrived at the bot- 


tom, though we ran part of the way. 
lt was night when we reached ' Prieure, 
WW where we found the good people of the 
WE place had been ſome time uneaſy *, lock - 
: E: 8: ing 
4 ng: 


| They were the more uneaſy, as ſome days before, 
Wone of their townſmen had. been taken up dead. 
5 This poor man, having learned that Mr. Profeſſor De 
Cauſſure, was expected at Chamount, formed a de- 
gn of climbing the mountain, with a view of cha- 
Wſing a Chamois, to preſent him at his artival; but he 
had the ill fate to fall from the top of a rock. Mr. 
De Sauſſure, touched with his misfortune, and the 
diſtreſſed ſituation. of his family, conſoled them by his 
f gene- 
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ing out with anxious expectation, and | 
were then juſt quitting their houſes to | | 
come to our aſſiſtance, apprehenſive that 


we might have met with ſome unfortu-W 
nate accident. 


% 


generoſity, making very conſiderable prefents- to te 
widow and children. I had this account from the u 
habitants themſelves, who. take every opportunity d 
exalting his generoſity, and affabi.ity of behaviour wi 
them upon all occaſions; and ſuch is the. reſpect the 


bear him, that they never ſpeak of him without 
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ValLEY of Ic: 


o F 


MONT A N. VE R T.. 


$ Hav ING taken this general ſurvey 
of che Glaciers, we determined to ſpend 
the reſt of our time in examining the 
conſtruction of each of them particularly, 
and to begin with the valley of ice called 
des Bois. 


: For this purpoſe we aſcended . Mon- 
& :anvert, the mountain oppoſite to Mount: 
Breven; it is leſs high, .. leſs ſteep, and 
more agreeable, being covered with beau- 
riful 
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tiſul fir trees, many of which we ſaw had 
been thrown down by the winds. The 
northerly winds blow with the utmoſt vi- 
olence through the valley in the ſpring, and 
the ſouthern winds in autumn ; but that 
which they moſt dread, is a wind from 
the Eaſt, which pouring through the 
ſtreights of the mountains, plunges to- 
wards their feet, tears up by the roots, 
or overturns all the trees in its. way, and 
not uncommonly, reverberated by ſome 
other mountain which oppoſcs its paſlage, 
it returns in eddies, unroofs the houſes, 
and does infinite miſchief. We had the 
good ſortune however to experience none 
of its fury; the air was perfectly calm 
the whole time we ſtaidat this place, and 
gave us an opportunity of enjoying in ſe- 
curity, the ſight of its extraordinary ob- 
jects. 


Wx now looked over an entire verry 


of ice ſeveral leagues in length, and a * 
0 quarter 


„ Sce the Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. xiil. 
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quarter of a league in breadth, At the 
diſtance of about three leagues, it divides 
into two branches, that on the right ex- 
tends behind the mountains commanded 
by Mount Blanc, and the ſecond turning 
to the left, goes on towards Lal Azſte. 


A sEa violently agitated by a ſtorm, 
and arreſted by a ſevere ſudden froſt, 
might well repreſent the appearance of 
this Glacier; the waves, hardened by 
ſucceeding winters, are ſome of them of 
Ja dirty, and others of a clear white, di- 
W vided by oblique fiſſures, which appear of 
Ja tranſparent blue. The waters murmur 
Jas they run along theſe clefts, ſeveral of 
which are very deep, and new ones fre- 
quently are opening; the prelude to theſe 
new ones, is a loud burſting noiſe; and 
probably the melting away of ſome parts 
at the bottom of the Glacier, occaſions 
che cracking upon its ſurface. This valley 
is formed. by high mountains, which ter- 
minate in Spires or Needles, and theſe 
| „ have 
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have all different names; one is called? i 
Aguille du Dru, another / Aiguille di 
Goute, a third is called Je Moine, and aff 
fourth e Giant : ſome of them have the 
form of obeliſks;- but the Dru, which 
ſurpaſſes . them all in height, is a moſt 
magnificent pyramid, 4 


Ar the extremity of this valley, is an 
Amphitheatre, compoſed of very lofty 
mountains,. which cloſe it? at the tops of # 

which there is an appearance of a gallery, 

adorned with . ſeveral ſtatues, ranged in a 

ſort of ſymmętry; and it is here that the ; 

cryſtal is generally, found, ſurrounded | 
with a greeniſh earth or moſs ; it has not 
the form of a Die as in America, but of : 

a. column of fix or ſeven faces, and. is iſ 

always terminated in points, ! 


TreRE are rocks, which ſometimes “ 
breaking off from theſe Needles, tumble 
after ſeveral bounds upon the ice, We 
ſaw an. Avalanche of ſnow, which was in- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly reduced into a cloud by a guſt of 
wind; and there fall likewiſe from: theſe 
mountains, ſeveral. torrents of water, 


. which form little caſcades, the ſight of 
& which is exceedingly agreeable. We de- 


ſcended afterwards. upon the ice. 


Tur earth at the edge of this valley “, 
is white and friable like chalk; they call 
it ſerpentine. It is, aſtoniſhing at this 
place, only to lo at the height of the 
ice; its waves reſemble little mountains, 
= heaped upon one another, ſome of which 
are not leſs than from forty to fifty feet 
high: it is difficult to make our way over 
them at firſt, but in proportion as we 
advance farther up into the valley, theſe 
waves of ice inſenſibly decreaſe in height, 
and become more even. We found here 
che bones of a poor Chamois, which was 
brought 


* Probably from the form of its ſtrata, or from 
ſome reſemblance it bears to a ſpecies of marble fo 
called, 
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brought hither no doubt by an Avalancle, 
The ice ſeems to encreaſe every year, and 


the old people at Chamouni aſſured us, that 
formerly it was poſlible to penetrate from 
the extremity of this valley, even to V 
d Apfte, which the vaſt accumulation of 
ice has rendered at preſent impractica- 


ble. 


THERE are two cauſes which appeared 
to us to kcep the ice eternally in this val- 
tey; its height, and its ſituation. The 
ſoil of the valley of Chamouni is about 
three hundred and forty toiſes above the 
level of our lake; this height, join'd to 
the effect of the mountains covered 
with ſnow, which ſurround it, renders 
the air very ſharp; and the winters long: 
Its ſituation nevertheleſs, from weſt to 
eaſt, to eight or nine hours ſunſhine, eve- 
ry day for ſeveral months, and his rays 
reflected from the mountains, occaſion a 
very conſiderable heat; but the valley of 
ice is elevated about three hundred and 
fifty 


| 
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fifty toiſes higher than that of Chamouni, 
whilſt its extenſion from ſouth-eaft to 
north-weſt, and the prodigious moun- 
tains it has upon the ſouth fide, permit 
the ſun to ſhine upon it but a few hours 
in the day, and this only in the height of 
ſummer, when he is near the tropic; at 
which time his rays do but juſt glide 0- 


ver it. 


Ar TER having walked upon the ice 
near two-thirds the breadth of the valley, 


ve contented ourſelves at preſent without 
going farther, and re-aſcended to repoſe 
= ourſelves near a ſhocking hovel, which 
| our guides called the Chateau de Montanvert, 
of which we took the road to Prieuré, 
with lively impreſſions of what we had 
already ſeen, and an eager deſire to pe- 
netrate to the extremity of this valley. 


© 3% 3 
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GLACIER des PELERINS. 


As it was our defign- to viſtt every ; 


thing intereſting. at Chamouni, a. liſt we 
were favoured. with by Mr. Profeſſor De 
Sauſſure, ſerved. for our direction; and 
the Glacter des Pelerins was propoſed in it, 
as well worthy. of our obſervation. This 
being the higheſt in the chain commanded 
by Mount Blanc, and likewiſe ſo near 
the mountain, that it might even be reck- 
oned a part of its baſe, we determined 
to aſcend it, and to range from this Gla- 


eier along the Needles, all the way to Mon- 


tanvert, here having paſſed the night, 
we might deſcend the next morning into 
the 
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e valley of ice, and penetrate. as far as 


= To execute our deſign we made choice 
: of four guides, one to conduct us to the 
= Glacier des Pelerims, and the other three to 
Z go the ſame day to Montanvert, to prepare 
for our reception, and to accompany us 
@ afterwards into the valley; ſuch was the 


| plan we followed. We {ct out very early 


| the next_morning, uporr the ſame ſide of 
the valley with Mount Blanc, and aſcend- 
ö ed through a foreſt of fir trees. In this 
; walk we paſſed over conſiderable tracts, 
where whole woods ravaged and deſtroy» 
ed, painted to us the terrible effects of 
thoſe Avalanches, which frequently roll 
from the mountains, and particularly in 
the ſpring. Theſe Avalanches are formed 
of ſow, driven by the winds againſt the 
rocks, where the quantity is accumulated, 
and ſupported by their ledges and projec- 
tions, till ſucceſſively increaſed, both in 
extent and depth, to a prodigious ſize, 

at 
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at. laſt they overcharge the baſe which 
kept them up, break off by their own 
weight + and falling with a dreadful crath, 
thunder down into the valley, carrying 
every thing with them in their way. 
There is ſomething very grand, and at 
the ſame time frightful, only in the ſight 
of thoſe prodigious falling maſſes, which 
the wind, occaſioned by the velocity of 
their. motion, renders ſtill more horrid: 


[t 


+ There are other cauſes, both of the accumulation Wi 
and fall of thoſe vaſt maſſes of ſnow, than what are 
here given. Vide Recherches ſur les. Modification 
de Atmoſphere, tom. ii. p. 295. 


In croſſing over the Alps, more eſpecially during 1 
the ſpring, the jingling of the bells upon the mules 
is frequently ſufficient to bring down the Avalanche 
which in narrow defiles obliges the muleteer to tak? 
them off, and march with the utmoſt filence. and cau- 
tion, under theſe threatening precipices; or where 
they are likely to roll beyond the road, and reach the 
declivity of the mountain, to ſhake them down by the 
diſcharge of a piſtol, before he ventures to proceed on 
his ways. 
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It is a torrent that nothjng can reſiſt, 
raiſing clouds as it were of ſmoke, and 


whirling it in vortexes to the ſkies, which 


it darkens and even hides; hopeleſs the 


poor inhabitants, whoſe dwellings are too 
near: they are certain either to be carried 
down, and cruſhed with the maſs, or bu- 
ried alive with their families and their 
cattle. Several of theſe Avalanches ſtill 
preſerve ſome memorial of the cataſtro- 


W phe they occaſioned, as they retain the 


names of the places they have ruined or 
overwhelmed ; one for inſtance is called 
the Avalanche de Ia Condre, or des Noiſetreres, 
and another the Avalanche des Ingolerons; 
the former of which appears to be near a 
quarter of a league over. It was not till 
after a walk of four -hours, that we at 
laſt arrived at the Glacier des Pelerins, which 
is called likewiſe Glacier du plein de! A- 
guille. 


Tux Glacters, as hath been before ob- 


ſerved, are beds of ice, more or leſs 


thick, 


* 
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thick, which are lodged upon the gentle 
declivities between | mountains. Theſe ] 
beds, increaſed from time to time, be- 


come of a conſiderable extent and thick: 


neſs; that upon which we now were, is 


about fix hundred yards in length fron - 


top to bottom, and may be fifteen hun: N 
dred yards in breadth. We croſſed ove: 
it: it is ſeparated in many places by rift 
and clefts, of which there is no diſcern 
ing the bottom; but upon carefully exx 
mining them, the new ice may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from the old: the new i? 
white, and at moſt not above ſix fea 
thick, whereas the old below it, is of 4 f 
bluiſh colour. It is neceſſary to be cauii 
ous in walking upon this ice; to ſtrike i 
with your ſtaff before you place vou 
foot, and to ſet it when it can be done up- 
on the ſwelling parts, which their convex- 
ity in general renders more firm : this at- 
tention is neceſſary likewiſe, becauſe the 
clefts are ſometimes concealed by freſli 
ſnows: but what baffles all precaution, 

| there 


{ 
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there ſeems beſides to be a danger from 
the -burſting open of new clefts, which 
are ſometimes made without the leaſt no- 
WW tice to expect them. We were now ad- 
W vancing farther up upon the Glacier, 
W when all at once a rolling noiſe like thun- 

der under our feet, occaſioned us to retire 
with precipitation the ſame way we came: 
but if we had reafon to be afraid of what 
might happen under us, what we ſaw a- 


bove our heads did not ſet our minds al- 


together at reſt: theſe were the Needles, 
behind which we heard a ſullen rumbling 


WE found, with now and then a ſharp re- 
doubled crack; and ſeveral] rocks thrown 
dovn at no great diſtance from us, were 


& a demonſtration of the danger we were 
in. In our haſty reir2at, we found a but- 
terfly dead upon the ice, and ſaw ſome 

| Marmotts+, which we were upon the point 
of 

+ The Marmott is an animal of the Glis, or Rat 
kind, about the ſize of a ſmall hare ; it remains in a 


torpid 
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of taking : two Chamois afterwards made 


their appearance, but at our zeproach re- 


tired, as if with a reluctant ſlowneſs, to 
the heights of their mountains. We 
took the ſame road they did, - aſcending 


pretty high; and made no doubt of ou 
arriving in a ſhort time at the foot d 
the Needles, as Mount Blanc did not ap 
pear very diſtant: what a miſtake ! wh 
reached them indeed. but not till aft» 
a long hour's tireſome and fatiguing walk. 


torpid ſtate, like the Dormouſe, near the tops of the £ 
rocks during winter, and is fo benumbed and inaQi:W 
upon firſt coming out of its holes, as to be ea 


caught, 
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as 


ER rGioN of the CHAMOILs. 


WI cborious walk along the baſe of the 
5 Needles to Mo N TAN VER. 


| HE view of the Neeedles from their 
ot, was a moſt raviſhing ſight; but 
hen we reflected that from their ſum- 
its, the plains of the ſouth, the north, 
nd the caſt were to be diſcerned ; how 
Wnortifying to think them inaccelhble 
& reſtleſs inclination did it excite, to at- 
empt at leaſt, to ſet a foot upon their 
| Heads. My mind was ſtrongly agitated; 
nd looking at them with a longing atten- 
ion, I thought I ſaw a poſſibility of do- 
ng it: urged forward by this flattering 
inſtant hope, I ſurmounted with deter- 


F mined 
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of taking : two Chamois afterwards made 
their appearance, but at our xeproach r6 


tired, as if with a reluctant ſlowneſs, to 


the _ heights of their mountains. We 
took the ſame road they did, - aſcending 


pretty high; and made no doubt of ou i 
arriving in a ſhort time at the foot d 


the Needles, as Mount Blanc did not ap 
pear very diſtant: what a miſtake! yr 
reached them indeed. but not till afte 
a long hour's tireſome and fatiguing walk. 


torpid ſtate, like the Dormouſe, near the tops of tle 8 
rocks during winter, and is ſo benumbed and inadio 


upon firſt coming out of its holes, as to be easy 


caught, 
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RreloN of the CHAM OTS. 


$1 aborious walk along the baſe of the 
Needles to MoNTANVERT. 


l HE view of the Neeedles from their 
ot, was a moſt raviſhing ſight; but 
) | hen we reflected that from their ſum- 

Wits, the plains of the ſouth, the north, 

S the eaſt were to be diſcerned ; how 
Wnortifying to think them inacceſſible ! 

5 reſtleſs inclination did it excite, to at- 
Mempt at leaſt, to ſet a foot upon their 
heads. My mind was ſtrongly agitated , 
end looking at them with a longing atten- 
tion, I thought I ſaw a poſſibility of do- 
Ing it: urged forward by this flattering 
inſtant hope, I ſurmounted with deter- 


F mined 
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mined reſolution every obſtacle, the rock: 3 
oppoſed in my way, and mounting ove; 
the heaps of ruined fragments, I at 11 ; 
attained a ridge of that. pike which adjoint 
to Mount Blanc. 4 


Tur elevation 1 had now gained, wa 
moſt exceedingly delightful ; but t. 
proſpect differed little from our view upf f 
on Mount Breven: I was far from bein 
ſatisfied; I wanted to get rid of that in 
menſe rampart, which hid from me th 
| plains toward the ſouth : redoubling the 
my ardour, I climbed afreſh with iner 
preſſible fatigue from rock to rock, ani 
with the caution of a reptile making is 
way upon ſome briſtly plant, I infinu- 
ted along the traces of thoſe ornament! 
winding crypts, which gave theſe maſſe W 
all that lightneſs we admired from Brew; i 
till aſtoniſhed at the prodigious height | 
ſaw myſelf, and ſtill more with what re- 
mained for me to do, I at laſt diſcerned 
the full length of my ability. 

Be T 
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= Bur I was ſufficiently rewarded for my 
1] trouble, by the beautiful picture that was 
before me; higher than the Breven, my 
W view extended over the mountain to the 
W weſt and north; near me, and at my feet, 
= were the valleys of Chamount, of St. Mi- 
BS cl, of Serve, and of Sallenche , farther 
Zoff I diſcerned the valley which ſeparates 
che two Saleves +, and ſaw with an affecti- 
onate regard, which it is impoſſible for me 
o expreſs, thoſe parental plains upon 
By which Geneva is ſeated, its beautiful lake, 
and in ſhort the whole extent of Mount 
Jura, to the fort of Fcluſe. On my 
right were the valleys of the Pays de Fal- 
Iii, half of which only were diſcovera- 
ble, and that immenſe chain of the Alps, 
We which deſcribing a curve, is terminated 
at Fourke, and Mount St. Gothard. 


Tur purity and clearneſs of the air, 
free from the exhalations of the plain, 


F 2 enabled 


+ Two mountains near Geneva. 
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enabled me to ſee all thoſe objects with 
ſuch diſtinctneſs, and preciſion, that I con- ; I 
ceived it would have been ea/y for me to 
trace them in a Drawing; but I ſoon loſt Ml 
myſelf by this very circumſtance , ſuch a 
number of objects were too much brought IM 
together, and crowded under my eyes, | 
ſo that nothing kept its due diſtance, 


I nap left my companions at the foot 
of the Needles, and could ſee the little 
lake upon whoſe border we had appoint- 
ed to reſt ourſelves; it was impoſlible to 
diſtinguiſh them; but I could hear the re- 
port of their gun, which was the ſignal F 
agreed on, 


.'I wENT down again with much anxie- 
ty and labour: the ſtones, the rocks roll- 
ed under my feet, and I dared not truſt 
myſelf even to ſome enormous maſſes 
which ſeemed to hang upon nothing. | 
got ſafe however at laſt to the bottom, 
and ſoon rejoined my companions in the 
Journey, 


p + 
: 
6 
1 
: 
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journey. Seated upon a delightful bank 
of moſs, we took our repaſt at the border 
of the lake, whoſe water is of an in- 
tenſe coldneſs, and which is almoſt co- 
vered by thoſe threatening Needles one 
of theſe in particular drew our attention 
it was diſtinguiſhed and brought forward, 
by a glazing of the moſt tranſparent ice, 
which added greatly to the effect of an ob- 
ject in itſelf excedingly magnificent.“ 


Faom hence we were to go to Mon- 
tanvert, where according, to our plan, we 
were expected: it was two o'clock before 
we ſet off; we had to paſs the whole 

3 chain 


»Let any perſon form to himſelf, if it be poſſible; 
a view of this mountain, of which the front that it 
preſented is as large as that of Mole, which looks to- 
wards Geneva; and whoſe covering of ice was fo 
perfectly clear, that the foliage of its p'ants, the veins 
of the the rocks, and their various colours, came out 
with ſo much ſplendor and brilliance, that it might be 


| taken for a work of art, if its immenſity did not in- 


ſtantly forbid the ſuppoſition. 
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whoſe points ſhut over one another, 


threw us into continual errors. It ſeemed i 
that having reached the point which offer- 
ed itſelf immediately before us, we 
ſhould ſoon be at the end of our journey; 


and when encouraged) by this hope we 


attained it, ſome new projection, not lels i | 
diſtant than that we had fo reſolutely 
gained, oppoſed itſelf to lengthen ou i 


fatigue, The views however, at all 


times moſt engaging, were both beauti- | 
ful and ſublime: Above us, we had the We 
pleaſure of ſeeing a torrent of ſnow pre- z 
cipitate from a rock; ſix hundred yards 
below us, was the region of lofty firs; We 
four hundred yards below theſe, was that 
of Larches, whilſt ourſelves were in the re- 


gion 


42 
Þ 
* 


chain of the Needles. over fallen rocks; 
the road was bad, and never were we ſo 
much deceived in the eſtimation of dif. 
tances; what appeared to us to be no more 
than half a league, was always twice as if 
far, and the jutting parts of this chain, 


®n 
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gion of the Marmotts, and Chamois, very 
much out of our place, as is evident from 
the labours and difficulties we experienc- 
ed, which ſometimes almoſt weighed us 
down. Petpetually deceived with reſpect 
to diſtances, conſtantly walking over 
broken rocks, either ragged or cleft, or 
edgy, frequently apprehenſive of being 
carried down along with them, or of tak- 
ing a falſe ſtep, or of wedging of our 
foot in the cleft of a rock, (which it is 
impoſſible always to be certain of avoid- 
ing) and often obliged to run acroſs con- 
fiderable ſpaces with the utmoſt expediti- 
on, to eſcape the danger from Avalanches, 


or the falling of the rock, it was not till | 
after a laborious walk of five hours in this 


= manner, that we met our man, the ſer- 
vant we had engaged to attend us the 
whole journey. Our joy was reciprocal; 
he had been at Afortanvert, and was com- 
ing up in ſearch of us. We ſoon after 
diſcovered the valley of ice at the bot- 


* tom, 
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tom, and at laſt the hovel of me , 1 
which with us had now the merit of the 
ſtatelieſt Chateau: it was not however tu q 
after three quarters of an hour's waking 6 
that we reached it, though we went 
down very faſt. As it was in this place 1 : 
we were to paſs the night; the third com- 
panion of our journey waited for us here 
with our guides: they had brought us al 
the neceſſary proviſions; but the ſigi t 
of this valley of ice, and the extreme 
coldneſs of the air, which he was unabl 
to ſupport, determined him to quit the 
mountain, and return to Chamouni. I 
was not without much concern we ſaw Mi" 
him leave us, the inſtant we almoſt re- 
joined, and were juſt going to enjoy 
the nobleſt proſpects. The guide who 
had attended us the whole day, went 
down at the ſame time; there remained 
then only my firſt companion, our do- 
meſtic ſervant, three guides, and 2 
ſhepherd, 9 


We 
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Wr ſaw with much tranquility the 
JJ approach of night; the air was calm and 
ſerene, and the ſtars now glittered in the 
Sky, when we ſet down to our ſupper. 
© Seated upon the turf, or upon ſtones near 
Wa large fire, we admired the ſplendor of 
che -heavenly bodies, which in that ho- 
Wrizon, bounded and confined by moun- 
tains, ſeemed to glide away with more 
chan ordinary ſwiftneſs, and give place 
to others. 


Ss Invirzp by ſo many extraordinary ob- 
eas to meditation, fatigue alone could at 
Eaſt oblige us take repoſe. They had: 
prepared a bed for us in the cottage, 
Wwhich was nothing more than a nich in a 
arge ſtone, the ſhepherds had incloſed by 
Ia wall without mortar, and in this two 

Wperſons only could ſhelter themſelves 
Pom the weather. Our people in tlie 
mean time were ſtretched about the fire, 
with no other covering than the ſkies, 


F 5 and 


JS) 
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and in ſome meaſure better off than our- q 
ſelves, who were expoſed to the piercing 
ſeverity of the wind, which forced! 
through every crevice of the wall. We! 
were frequently under the neceſſity of 
going out to warm ourſelves: and in imi- | 


tation of our guides, preſenting fome- 
times one fide to the fire, and ſometimes 


the other; in this manner we waited for] 
the mornmg. 


Ir appeared, but its appearance vs 


for ſome time doubtful, becauſe the rays 


of the ſun, which almoſt inſtantly en- 
hghtened the tops of the mountains, | 
had all the ſilver paleneſs of a moon-light; 
an effect which was occaſioned by the 
whiteneſs of the ſnows and ice, whoſe We 
colour in theſe places is the predominant We 
tone of every object. 2 


SECOND 
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SECOND DESCENT: 
| IN To T H E 


lcey VALLEY of MonTANVERT, 


And extraordinary » Paſſage over it. 


Y Y E deſcended into the valley, a- 
bout three quarters of an hour after ſun- 
riſe, when the Engliſh ſtone, to which we 
paid a viſit, recalled with much reſpect 
the firſt diſcoveries of Meſſrs. V indlam 
and Pocock how inconſiderable, when 
compared with what we promiſed our- 
ourſelves a ſight of! yet ſcarcely had we 
gained our feet upon the ice, when we 
found ourſelves retarded by the clefts, 
that opened quite acroſs the valley. We 
| paſſed a number of them with the utmoſt 


gaiety 
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gaiety and ſpirit; but others ſoon appear- 
ed, it ſeemed impoſlible to clear; nor 3 
— we even look at them without ter- 

Our guides accuſtomed to ſuch ob- 
ede ventured over boldly; provided 
with a ſtaff or pole of ſeven or eight feet 
only in length, they ſprung with an a- 
mazing ſtrength, agility, and reſolution, M 
and encouraged, and inſtructed us to do 
the ſame. The farther we advanced, we 
met with openings wider yet, as well as 


deeper, and where even our guides were 


under a neceſſity of taking every poſſible 3 
precaution. In ſuch caſes they generally 
placed their pole horizontally under the 


Teft arm, with thg longer part of it ex- 


tending backward; ſo that if they ; 
ſhould not have ſufficient ſtrength to | 
reach the farther ſide, they ſtood a chance 


at leaſt to be ſuſpended by it : one trem- 
Hles at the idea of ſuch an accident! Hap- 
pily no misfortune befell us, and we 


gained the middle of the valley; our ex- 
erciſe 
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erciſe rendered us more active, and habit 
gave us courage, which in truth was ne- 
eeſſary every inſtant... 


Bor a chaſm we now arrived at, cauſ- 
ed us infinite perplexity, its depth was 
Jabout eighty feet, and we were ſtopped. 
near half an hour upon the brink, by 
new difficulties, and the apprehenſions 
Jof our danger: one of our guides at laſt, 

and my companion leaped it; for myſelf, 

I dared not follow them, and the want 
of reſolution coſt me many a fatiguing 
round. This difficulty happily ſurmount- 
ad, we flattered ourſelves: the worſt was 
orer, when all at once we were again 
ſurpriſed with mounds of broken ice, 
Wand chaſms, of which we could' 8985 
; diſcern the bottom: we climbed however, 
not without great difficulty, to the top of 
one of theſe confuſed heaps, never once 
ſuſpecting what it led to. It looked into a 
doid of a prodigious depth, which ſeem- 
d to ſever this fromall the other maſſes, 
We 


— 


We ſtood motionleſs, to find the fituati- 
on we were in, and what hazards we 
muſt riſque to paſs it: never was preſence | 
of mind more neceſſary ; we threw our 
eyes in filence over all the objects near 
us; we meafured their extent, remarked 
their ſhapes, their prominencies, and the 
graſp they could afford us; every advan- 
tage was conſidered, and at length by 
ſtrict attention, we diſcerned a hole, 46 


if it had been digged into the ice, ap- 


pearing like the entrance of a mine that 
had been worked; and as we perceived 
an outlet on the other ſide, it raiſed ou 
ſpirits. There was danger ſtill, in truſt- 
ing to ſo frail an arch, for ſuch a diſtance, 
which might upon the ſlighteſt ſhock, r 
even upon the ſlighteſt noiſe, ſink in at 
bottom, or break down above and cruſh 
us: we drew ourſelves however gently 
through it, and by means of this pre- 
caution paſſed it ſafe f. 


We 


+ The author is not ſo clear in his account of this 
Pals 
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Wu now were ſoon to ſee an end of 
theſe alarming hazards, and of our ex- 
ceflive labour. Arriving near the fall of 


rocks upon the ice, we employed our- 


ſelves in ſearch of cryſtals; all thefe rocks 
are filled with ſuch productions: and we 
could diſcern the beds, or broken caverns 
they are formed m, at the fammits of 
the mountains. The farther we advanc- 
ed, the more we faw of objects to ad- 
mire; yet furrounded by theſe beauties, 
we could not but reffect with horror, at 
the ſight of this eternal frozen lake, its 
yawning clefts, and deep abyſſes; whilſt 


che mountains that environed us, whofe 


antiquity impreffed a reverential kind of 
awe, the gradation of their ſloping fides, 
which fometimes ended in a headlong pre- 
cipice, the variety of their ſtupendous 
rugged forms, together with thoſe piles 
of ice, and rocky fragments, which bro- 

ken 


Paſs, as might be expected from his general accuracy 
of deſcription, 
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ken from their points, had rolled into the 


* * 
* 
8 


* 


valley, ſtruck us with amazement: in 3 
ſhort we were confuſed at the thought of | 
being in a place thus ſevered from the 
world by fuch enormous bulwarks, 
where there reigned a deep and univerſal: 


filence midſt a thouſand dangers. 


Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſe ſilentia terrent, 


As we now proceeded on, the valley 
was expanded wider, and the ice became 
more even: but although we had-already. 
walked upon it four hours, from our ſet- 
ting off, we had not yet reached the place 
at which the valley is ſeparated into two 
branches: we gained this point however 
at laſt: what a picture was before us! we 
were ſurprized to a degree of tranſport, 
and incapable of expreſſing our admirati- 
on, but by frequent acclamations. 


We beheld a ſpacious icey plain entire- 
!y level; upon this there roſe a mountain 


: all 
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all of ice, with ſteps aſcending to the 
top, which ſeemed the throne of ſome 
divinity. It took the form moreover of 


1 grand caſcade, whoſe figure was be- 
ond conception beautiful, and the ſun 
which ſhone upon it, gave a ſparkling 


brilliance to the whole: it was as a glaſs, 


vuhich ſent his. rays to a prodigious. diſ- 


S tance: a poliſhed mirror, upon which the 
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objects were deſigned with ſuch a perfect 
mixture of light and ſhade, as raviſhed 
our ſight; and to complete the beauty 


of the proſpect, this even glaſly lake was 


crowned with mountains differently co- 
loured, and enlivened by a varniſh of the 
cleareſt ice: theſe altogether, formed a 
compoſition of the moſt delightful ſplen- 
did objects, heightened by the deeper 
colour of a. ſingle neighbouring moun- 


| tain, which gradated from top to bottom: 


whilſt this again was interlaced with 


$ ſtreams of ſow, whoſe winding currents 
| caſt a luſtre from the ſun, In ſhort, the 


whole 


i 
} 
| 
; 
l 
| 
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whole of this enchanting view was tertni. 
nated with the rocks of cryſtal, and bj [ 
others, all whoſe ſeveral tints were richly M 
and profuſely varied. | 


Ib 
New beauties ſtill continued to delioh WY ; 
us, aſtoniſhed as we were at preſent, ! 
a number of objects ſo ITE m 
wins Jr 
| 

Tu valley on our right was ornamen: i 
ed with prodigious Glaciers; that ſhoot MY j 
ing up to an immeaſurable height between 3 J 
the mountains, blend their colours wn 
the ſkies, which they appear to reach © 
The gradual rife of one of them, induc-Wi © 
ed us to conceive it practicable to aſcent © 
it; and ſuch is the engroſſing nature dq - 
theſe objects, that they ſeem to efface e: 
very other idea. We are no longer ou ö 
own matters; and it is next to an mpol- WW p 
ſibility to ſtop the impulſe of our inclina- 4 


tions. It would open fill new feenes 
of 
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of more extenſive grandeur. That as 
we certainly ſhould gain a view behind the 
Needles, ſuch a point of elevation, (be- 
ond which, no mortal whatever had 
et gone) would not only preſent Mount 


blanc, to us under a new form, and with 


new beauties, but that in ſhort, looking 
towards the ſouth, we ſhould have a pic- 


ture of all Jah as well as in a Camera 


& Obſcura, It was thus the wildneſs of 
W imagination prompted us to think the pro- 
ect poſſible, and we were in the full en- 
W joyment of our reverie,, when a horrid 
noiſe from the very ſame Glaciers put an 
end to this delightful dream, and ſhat- 
tered the ſcenery at once. Reaſon dictat- 
ed immediately, that ſuppoſing ſuch a fan- 


c(ied picture as we had repreſented to our- 
ſelves, to be real, and that it were poſſi- 


ble to aſcend the height of the Glacier to 


enjoy a light of it, the execution of the 


plan, would require our ſtay all night up- 
on this frozen 27 which was abſolute- 
ly 
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ly impoſſible, from the want of fews 
only. 5 


By this time reſt was neceſſary to u 
and the only ſituation where we could be 
fate, was in the middle of the valley; wil 
might here at leaſt. be out of danger fron Ml 


the falling down of ice or rocks. 'The 


ſtation of Mr. De Sauſſure appeared mc | 


eligible for our purpoſe, and we wer 


coming to the very ſpot: it is a maſh 
block of ſtone, preciſely at the middle «i 


the ice; we ſeated ourſelves upon it, and 


having taken. out our neceſſary refreſh : 
ments, poured a fparkling libation to tie 


honour of the Profeſſor, as the firſt per- 


fon who had reſolution enough to pene- [ 


trate thus far. 


Wr reſted here two hours, our minds ; 
voluptuouſly employed in the contempla- i 
tion of ſo many wonders; every moment 
was diſtinguiſhed with ſome new diſco- 


very. A ſingle glance over all theſe Gla- 
Crers 
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ciers together, ſeemed to throw a light 
upon their correſpondence and extent, and 
] ventured to conjecture that the firſt Gla- 

W cicr in the valley upon the right hand, 

night end at the Glacier of Pelerins, and 
me ſecond at that of Boſſons. That the 
E Glacier 4e Talefre, over the valley on the 
left hand, joined to a Glacier like this we 
| were upon, extending from thence to the 
SGlaciers of Argentiere and Tour, and then 
| ſtretching as it were its arms to the valleys 
o ice, in the Pays de Vallais; as thoſe again 
have ſome connection with the Glaciers of 
me Canton of Berne, and the reſt of the 
WEGlaciers in Switzerland. 


l From ſuch conjectures, which the ſitu- 
ation of theſe Glaciers renders highly pro- 
: bvable, it ſeems to follow, that the antient- 
eſt and moſt conſiderable of them, are 
thoſe commanded by Mount Blanc; that 
E thoſe of Yatars, and the other ſtill more 
| diſtant, are to be conſidered as making 
a- Nup a regular train; and that farther, this 
; relative 
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relative poſition of them with reſpect to 
each other, indicates the cauſe of their pro. 
greſſion, and of the accretion of the ice. 


IT was now high time to quit the place: 
we looked at all its wonders with a fre 
aſtoniſhment and admiration: we far 
them doubtleſs for the laſt time; for it 
not with the beauties of this country asd 
others, to be viſited again with eaſe as in bt 
clination prompts us: but if our arri 
at this point was not accompliſhed wit 
out labour and fatigue, the grandeur d + 
the objects we had ſeen, made us amp 
ſatisfaction, We had taken every pol ; 
ſible advantage of our journey; the ver 
ther had continually favoured us; and i 
is at one ſeaſon of the year only, that ſu 2 
an enterprize can poſſibly be undertaken. iſ 


Wr inſtantly ſet off again upon ou 
journey, re-entered the valley of Montar 
vert, and walked a tolerable pace; ſome 


clouds we ſaw approaching haſtened u 
ſtil 


— 
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JT till more; it was not long before they 
S thickened, fo that they from time to time 
entirely hid the ſun; and a ſudden return 
tom this gloom to the moſt dazzling light 
upon the ice, could not but endanger the 
due placing of our feet. As we approach- 
ed Montanvert, we began to ſee upon the 
mountains which ſurrounded us, ſome 
verdant ſpots, which gave refreſhment to 
our eyes: in theſe places are produced 
WS thoſe medicinal plants, fo valuable for their 
WE properties, and their ſcarceneſs, which 
WW grow there only, or in ſuch like ſituati- 
ons. My fellow traveller, who is an ea- 
ner Botaniſt, was very deſirous of finding 
that particular ſpecies of Ahſyntlium, call- 
ed Genepr; for this purpoſe he aſcended 

one of theſe mountains, and had the good 
| fortune to meet with it. There are ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of this plant, more or leſs 
common; that he ſought for, was the 
white, a plant particularly agreeable to the 
taſte of the wild Goats and Chamors, which 
they 
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they generally are obliged to dig for | 
through the ſnow. | 


Ws ſaw none of the latter animals in 
this excurſion, but we met with ſeveral 
goats, which they drive to paſture in the 
mountains, and graze there for about ix 
weeks; leaving them without a Keeper, 
and viſiting them not above once in ten 
or twelve days: there are herds hkewiſ 
of cows, which they leave to themſelve; WE 
for the ſame length of time, at the end 
of which they are driven to freſh paſtures 
'The herds have no other enemies to fear 
in theſe places but Tempeſts and Avalanche, 
or other ſuch like common accidents of MW 
the mountains : it is highly agreeable, and 
even aſtoniſhing, to ſee the great as well 
as ſmall cattle, croſs the valley of ice, 
leaping its clefts, climbing over rocks, 
making their way along the hanging 
ſteeps, and walking upon ridges one 
would hardly think acceſſible : the moſt 
venturous of them indeed ſometimes loſe 

their 
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their lives through their 'raſhneſs ; but in 
this caſe the loſs does not fall upon the 
particular owner, but upon the public; in 
other words, it is diftributed amongſt 
general proprietors, and every owner 
d where ſuch a misfortune hap- 
pens, bears his ſhare of it. 


To avoid that Abyſs in our return, 


? which we had paſſed with ſo much hazard, 


it was neceſſary to draw towards the ſide 
of the mountains in good time, to keep 


$ on, cloſe to their feet, and now and then 
to aſcend the ridges, to avoid ſome beds 
Jol ice, or fragments of rocks, that oppoſ- 
ed our paſſage, and it was with infinite fa- 
: tigue we made our way to Montanvert. 


One reflection naturally occurs: All 
theſe labours, and ſometimes dangers, it 
may be ſaid, are too diſcouraging, if they 


do not even baniſh every inclination to 


penetrate to the extremity of the valley. 


1 LAN- 
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I ANSWER it is true that we exper; 4 
enced much fatigue, as well as many ha-M 
zards, but that it is practicable to effect it 
and yet avoid a conſiderable part both d 
the cne and of the other. 


Fon this purpoſe, I would recommend 
it to ſuch as have no averſion to a lite, 
trouble, not to get upon the Glacier im 
mediately at Montanvert, but to go as fu 
as poſſible from this place, before ther 
deſcend upon the ice; to croſs, the breadi 
of the valley directly from thence, and 
to coaſt along the mountains on the EH 
hand, as they did upon the right befor 
they came down to the Glacier. T 
route, which is choſen by the herds, an 
which on that account alone I ſhould be 
diſpoſed to think the ſafeſt, conducts tie 
traveller at a diſtance from thoſe deep 
clefts we were under a neceſlity of paſſing 
by having deſcended into the valley too 
ſoon. Thoſe who are afraid of rocks, 

and 
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and not accuſtomed to the fatigue of ſuch 
a laborious walk, may charge their guide 
with a ſmall bridge made of ofters, which 
may be doubled, to render it ſtill more 
firm; by means of this, the paſſage may 
be conſiderably ſhortened, and rendered 
at the ſame time ſafer, as well as leſs fati- 

WT guing. It would be deſirable, if poſſible, 
to avoid lodging upon Montanvert, as the 
cold which muſt be endured there, cer- 
8 tainly weakens us. Lying then at Cha- 
nnuni, and ſetting out three hours before 
day, the traveller might get to Montan- 
Wer: by five o'clock; a good breakfaſt 
WE would renew his ſtrength; he might then 
W deſcend upon the ice, go over the whole 
extent that we did, and return again to 
W Montanvert by broad day-light, from which 
place he may get down to Chamouni in two 
hours. And after all, what are theſe in- 
conveniencies and a little trouble, com- 
pared with the pleaſure ariſing from a ſur- 
vey of objects, ſo amazingly beautiful, 
and where vaſtneſs and ſublimity reign 
G 2 through- 
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throughout the whole. To be ſatisfied 
with a ſimple view of this valley, as wi 
ſee it from Montanvert, one muſt either 
entertain a very poor idea of the beautia 
of theſe places, of their nature, and ther 
elegance, or be deſtitute of that TaſzM 
which is requiſite to the enjoyment i 
them, or under the mortifying incapacity 
of gratifying it, from a weakneſs of c 
ſtitution. | 


Tux ſame day we deſcended the mou : 
tain, and arrived at Prieure juſt as ori 
third companion returned thither, wh 
had been to viſit the ſource of the Arr 
Good proviſions and reſt perfectly rec 
vered us. We devoted however the nM 
day ſolely to viſiting the ſource of the If 
ſer Arve, called the Arveron, which is | 
tuated at the foot of the Glacier of Montar 
vert, and not more than a league diſtar 
from Prieurẽ; ſo that it appears we ratht 
were diſpoſed to indulge ourſelves, li 
people who had ſuffered ſome fatigue. 


an 
en 


Cor 
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CoLLEcTION or Mass of ICE 
called ES Bots, 


& ©: Þ 


Source of the ARVERON. 


| To come at this collected maſs of ice, 
we croſſed the Arve, and travelling 
in a tolerable road, paſſed ſome villages 
or hamlets, whoſe inhabitants behaved 
vich much politeneſs; they invited us to 
0 in and reſt ourſelves, apologized for 
our reception, and offered us a taſte of 
their honey. 


ArTER amuſing ourſelves ſome time 
amongſt them, we reſumed our road, and 

entered a beautiful wood of lofty firs, in- 
habited by ſquirrels ; the bottom is a fine 
G 3 fand,, 
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ſand, left there by the inundarions of the 
Arveron : It is a very agreeable walk, and 
exhibits ſome extraordinary appearances, 


In proportion as we advanced into this 
wood, we obſerved the objects gradually | 
to vaniſh from our ſight; ſurprized at thi 
circumſtance, we were earneſt to diſcovaliMf 
the cauſe; and our eyes ſought in van 
for ſatisfaction, till having paſſed throug)if 
it, the charm ceaſed. Judge of our aſto- 
niſhment, when we ſaw before us ai 


enormous maſs of ice, twenty times a 
large as the front of our cathedral of &. 
Peter, and ſo conſtructed, that we hare 
only to change our ſituation, to make it 
reſemble whatever we pleaſe. It is 
magnificent palace, caſed over with the 
pureſt cryſtal; a majeſtic temple, orna- 
mented with a portico, and columns of 
ſeveral ſhapes and colours : It has the ap- 
pearance of a fortreſs, flanked with towers 


and baſtions to the right and left; and at 
bottom is a grotto, terminating in a dome 
| of 
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of bold conſtruction. This fairy dwel- 
ling, this enchanted reſidence, or cave of 
Fancy, is the ſource of the Arveron, and 
of the gold which is found in the Arve: 
And if we add to all this rich variety, 
the ringing tinkling ſound of water drop- 
ping from its ſides, with the glittering 
refraction of the ſolar rays, whilſt tints of 
W the moſt lively green, or blue, or yellow, 
or violet, have the effect of different com- 
W partments, in the ſeveral diviſions of the 
grotto, the whole is ſo theatrically ſplen- 

did, ſo compleatly pictureſque, ſo beyond 
imagination great and beautiful, that I 
can eaſily believe the art of man has ne- 
ver yet produced, nor ever will produce, 
a building fo grand in its conſtruction, or 
ſo varied i in its ornaments. 


Des1ROvus of ſurveying every ſide of 
this maſs, we croſſed the river about four 
hundred yards from its ſource; and mount- 
ing upon the rocks and ice, approached 
; the vault ; but whilſt we were attentively 
f 1 employed 
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employed in viewing all its parts, aſto- 
niſhed at the ſportiveneſs of Fancy, ve 
caſt our eyes at one conſiderable memberM 
of the pile above us, which was unac-f 
countably ſupported ; it ſeemed to hola 
by almoſt nothing; our imprudence wall 
too evident, and we haſtened to retreat: 
yet ſcarcely had we ſtept back thirty paces 


before it broke off all at once, with a pro- 


digious noiſe, and tumbled, rolling to thei 
very ſpot where we were ſtanding juſt be 
fore. It was a moſt fortunate determi- 
nation, ſince if we had ſtaid an inſtant 
longer, it would certainly have cruſhed u 


by its fall. 


THERE have been much reaſoning and 


debate, about the cauſes that produce 


theſe heaps of ice. But being for the 


moſt part ſeated at the bottom of the Gla- 
ciers, (of which, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, they ſeem to lay the firſt foun- 
dations) it is probable that they are form- 
ed originally by an over-fall of ſnow, 

which 
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which being heaped together by degrees, 
becomes in a ſucceſſion of winters, a 
conſiderable maſs of ice; and ſuch col-- 
ſections are augmented, either. by the 
cauſes which at firſt produced. them, or 
by the continued rolling down of ſnows 
and ice, which come from higher Glaci- 
ers. 


Tax water of the Arveron, which 
runs out of this maſs, is excellent, and 
WE though as cold as ice itſelf, there is. no» 
W reaſon to be afraid of drinking it, even 
We when one is very hot; and this is a gene- 
. ral excellence of all thoſe waters, which 
come from ice, when they are drank at 
the ſource. 


Wr took up ſeveral handfulls of ſand; 
to ſee if we could find any gold in it, but 
there was none;, it is not however leſs: 
| certain, that there zs gold, and gold of 
great purity too, in the bed of this 
| ſtream; ſome perſons from Geneva; who 
G5 carried 
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carried away ſeveral bags of its ſand, 
returned a ſecond time; but the orders 
ſince received upon this occaſion, have 
hindered any farther ſearch +. The in- 
habitants of Chamount are carefully per- 
ſuaded they have a Mine of this metal, 
affirming that there are indubitable ſigns 
of it, though theſe are frequently effaced 
by changes, owing to the melting of the 
ſnows. They have alſo ſome Marcafte, 
the traces of which, in like manner, are 
very ſoon deſtroyed ; they nevertheleſs 
ſometimes diſcover them, and they offer- 
ed us a conſiderable vein of this ſtone, 
(or metal, which-ever it be) but their 
expectations were raiſed too high, for 
our acceptance of the offer. 


+ Artificial Riches are neither abundantly poſſeſſed 
in this country, not the general object of mens wiſhes, 
They live, ſays the ingenious Rouſſeau, to enjy 
Life, and not to acquire wealth and excite envy: | 
ever they have more money they will grow poor ; and 
of this they are ſo ſenſible, that they tread upon mines 
of Gold, which they are determined never to open. 


A 
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— -— 
Maj ESTIC WALLS of Ice, 


1 


GLACIER des Bos so NS. 


A Proſpect of the Glaciers is ſo very 
entertaining, that notwithſtanding we 
had ſeen that of Pelerins, we were ſtill 
deſirous of viſiting that of Boſſons, which 
is the firſt we diſcern at our entrance into 
the valley of Chamoum. To come at it, 
we took the ſame road by which we en- 
tered, and paſſing by ſeveral habitations 
of the peaſants, we ſtopped at one of 
them, to obſerve a young Chamois return- 


ing from the paſture with the goats; they 
had taken it very young, at the foot of 
the 


a 4 wet bo 
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the Needles, and brought it up with the 
herd; its horns were juſt beginning to 


bud, its head was fine, its eyes full of 


fire, and every movement witneſſed agi- 
Itty and ftrength. Providence ſeems to 
have formed this animal with ſuch a pe- 
culiar love of liberty, that it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to confine it long; when it is once 
ſufficiently ſtrong, it conſtantly endes 
vours to eſcape into the crags of the rocks, 
and almoſt all the young ones they hav 
taken, with a view of bringing them up 
tame, have made their eſcape, fo ſoon 
as they were ſtrong enough to get away, 
The manner of taking them is fingular; 
when the hunter has killed a female Cha- 
mois that ſuckles, he ſets it upon its legs 
again, as if it was ſtill living, and con- 
cealing himſelf under the belly of the 
dead Chamois, waits with patience till the 
kid returns to its dam; he then ſeizes 
the little ſtruggling animal, and conveys 
it home. 


SETTING 


NG 
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SETTING off again, we took the road 
acroſs ſome meadows, and over feveral 
beds of ſtones, collected by the violence 
of the torrents; when paſſing by the Gla- 
cier, already viſited, we ſoon began to 
mount, aſcending through the midſt of 
woods. It was not till after walking a 
good league, upon a pretty ſteep flope, 
that we obtained a view of thoſe amazing 
walls and buttreſſes, by which the Glaci-- 
er is ſupported. They are ſolid maſſes of 
ice, which riſe up perpendicularly, like 
the walls of a. prodigious citadel, built 
with ſtrong towers, that ſeem to be from 
about three to four hundred feet high. 
The upper parts of theſe enormous tow- 
ers, are tranſparent, in the ſame manner, 
and for the ſame reaſon, that the ends 
of our fingers appear ſo, when oppoſed 
to a ftrong light; we particularly admired 
a hole of an oval form, pierced through 
the wall, at an almoſt equal diſtance 
from each end of the range, towards the 


top, 
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top, through which the ſky appears; and 
the ſun at a certain time of the day, hay- 
ing his rays collected by it as a ſpeculum, 
darts them in a bundle to the very bottom 
of the valley. Our road lay dire ly un- 
der this icey wall, but the apprehenſion of 
danger, in being expoſed to the fall of 
fragments from ſo brittle a fabric, made 
us draw more towards the right; we a. 
gain therefore entered into the woods, and 
aſcending as before, found ourſelves at 
laſt upon the Glacier. 


Tuts Glacier, though leſs elevated, 
and leſs conſiderable than that des Pelerin,, 
is nevertheleſs exceedingly worthy of cu- 
rioſity, and we advanced upon the ice, 
which is ſufficiently difficult to get over, 
being in ſome places almoſt mountainous, 


Having reached the height of the 
Glacier, we had a view of the whole val- 
ley of Chamouni, which preſents itſelf 
here in moſt agreeable perſpective; a 

proſpect 
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proſpect of the other Glaciers, and heaps 
of ice, that of the rivers which run from 
them; the little iſlands which they form; 
the cultivated fields; the tender verdure 
of the meadows; the contraſt of the 
dark green of the firs, with the yellow 
colour of the woods of larch trees; all 
theſe different objects, which termi- 
nated this vaſt field of ice, from which 
we ſaw them, formed together one of 
the moſt ſingular pictureſque landſcapes 
we had ever beheld : Above us we admir- 
ed afreſh the majeſty of Mount Blanc, 
and could better judge from this, than 
from any other point of view we had yet 
come at, of its immenſe height, and of 
the abſolute — of aſcending to 
its ſummit. 


_ Havins croſſed to the other fide of 
the Glacier, we kindled a fire, and fat 
down to dinner; immediately after which 
we haſtened to deſcend through the woods, 
to eſcape a violent ſhower and tempeſt, 

which 
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which ſeemed to advance upon us very 
faſt. We were overtaken, notwithſtand- 
ing all our expedition, but ſaved a part of 
the diſtreſs, by ſheltering ourſelves a 
while at the firſt houſe of the neareſt. vil- 
lage. | 


Tux rain now ſeeming to be over, we 
took advantage of the weather, and in- 


ſtantly ſet out again, but we were 


ſtopped near the border of a torrent, 
whoſe channel is generally dry. This 
torrent, which came from the foot of the 
Needles, was ſo conſiderable, that it was 
rather raſh for us to think of paſſing 
through : we nevertheleſs determined to 
attempt it, but we had not gone on far, 
when a perſon eagerly called out to us to 
return as faſt as poſſible; in fact, we ſaw 
ſuch a conſiderable body of water com- 
ing down, and with ſo much impetuoſity, 
that we ſhould probably have been over- 
whelmed by it; an accident which ſome- 
times happens to thoſe who are not unac- 


quainted 
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quainted with the paſſage , for the ſwelling 
is often ſo ſudden, that it does not give 
time even for the croſſing it; it falls again 
indeed as ſuddenly, and we paſſed it a 
few minutes after. Its waters are ſo mud- 
dy, as to be almoſt black. The rain hav- 
ing again catched us, we were well ſoak- 
ed when we got to Prieur?, where the 
body of the tempeſt threatened to diſ- 
charge itſelf. The flaſhes of lightening, 
with the burſts and rolling of the thun- 
der, were almoſt without intermiſſion, and 
we were apprehenſive of ſome dreadful 
conſequences. The Prior and Vicar were 
at prayers in the church-porch, and the 
ſound of the bells &, mixed with the 
ſtorm and the thunder, had a grand ef- 
fect. 


Soc 


It is uſual in Popiſh countries, to ring the bells of 
their churches, during a tempeſt, which by virtue of 
their baptiſmal conſecration, are ſuppoſed to have a 
power of diſperſing it, 
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Sven were the intereſting obj 
which we ſaw in the valley of Chamouni, 
and upon our route. We may be bold to 
ſay, that except Mr. De Sauſſure, no per- f 
ſon has yet viſited ſo many places in this 
country, or advanced ſo far into them; 
I ſhould nevertheleſs think my preſent {i 
of Views defective, if I omitted to take ; 
a Drawirig of the magnificent chain di 
Needles, and of Mount Blanc, ſeen from ; 
the Glacier of Buet, as it is deſcribed by 
Mr. De Luc, the height of which no per- 
ſon before him ever aſcended. As I pur-· 
poſe viſiting the mountain of S, 
which ſupports this Glacier, with an in- 
tention of offering my Deſigns from it to 
the public, I preſume I ſhall give no of- 
fence, if in this place I premiſe Mr. De 
Luc's own intereſting narrative of its dil- 
covery, printed in his elegant work, f Fe- 

55 cherche 


as 


e wy A Fj tas 


+ It is much to be wiſhed this excellent work were 
tranſlated into Engliſh. 
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cherche des Modifications de Atmoſphere , 
more eſpecially as it is not in the power of 
every ingenious perſon to obtain a ſight 
of it. I at firſt intended only a very ſhort 
abridgment of his journey, but as this 
would be depriving my readers of a con- 
ſiderable deal of pleaſure from the peru- 
ſal of it, in his ſimple, unaffected, 
and yet ſtriking manner of deſcribing 
every object and occurrence, I ſhall re- 
trench as little of the Narrative as poſſible; 
a detail of his experiments only upon the 
weight of the air *, which were the prin- 

cipal . 


* Having rendered the Barometer as complete as 
poſſible in its conſtruction, one great end propoſed by 
Mr. De Luc at preſent, was to confirm his method 
of determining the preciſe point upon any Thermo- 
meter, of whatever conſtruction, at which water 
| botls, when the Barometer ſtands at twenty-ſeven 
inches. 


During the courſe of theſe experiments, the inge- 
nious Author has obſerved, that boiling water never 


exceeds a certain degree of heat, under the ſame ſtate 
of 
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cipal motives of this very learned and in- 
genious Philoſopher for aſcending to the 
ſummit of the mountain. 


of the air at the ſame height, and that its variations 
upon a change of that ſtate, follow in a harmonical 
progreſſion, whilſt the correſponding heights of the 


Mercury in the Barometer are taken in arithmeti. 
cal. 
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Journey of Monſieur DE Luc. 


Mz De Luc having many times gone 


over that part of the Alps (which is neareſt 
to Geneva) in the Barony of Faucigny, 
had obſerved many ſumimits much higher 
than the Cangout, but he notwithſtanding 
deſpaired of finding any that were pro- 
per for his experiments; the acceſſible 
parts of this portion of the chain being 
all too low, and the ſummits offering no- 

thing 


+ A mountain in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
upon which Mr. De Luc had already made ſome baro- 
metrical obſervations and experiments. 
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thing to his view but pikes in the form of 


obeliſks, the more ſloping ſides of which 
are caſed with ice. But he had remarked 
out of this chain, and not ſo far from Ge 
neva, a mountain whoſe ſummit, al- 
though always covered with ice, appeared 
to him acceſſible. It may be ſeen from 
the weſtern bank of the lake, near Gen- 
va, between thoſe of Mole and YLarms, 
but yet at a conſiderable diſtance. . 


He endeavoured then to inform himſelf 
of the name of this mountain, the place 
where it was ſituated, the road neceſlary 
to be taken to arrive at it, and whether or 
not it was to be aſcended ; but no perſon 
could be found that knew it, nor could he 
gain the leaſt intelligence with reſpect to 
any of his queſtions : He was obliged there- 
fore at all events to take a Journey in 
ſearch of it, and endeavour to find it 


himſelf. 


Having 
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Having mentioned this deſign to his 
brother, he conſulted with him which 
road was beſt to purſue, and engaging his 
aſſiſtance in the excurſion, they ſet out 


from Geneva together upon the 24th of 
Auguſt, 1765, directing their route by 
St. Joir; but upon their approach to this 
town, they loſt ſight of the mountain they 
were in ſearch of, though it was at this 
time clear, that it was neceſſary to gain 
the valley of Taninge, and they diſcovered 
it in fact at the bottom of that valley, as 
ſoon as they entered it; when ſtopping 
to examine it attentively with glaſſes, they 
were now confirmed in the opinion that it 


that very ſide too which fronted them. 


Bur what errors does not diſtance oc- 
caſion? that which appears the moſt in- 
acceſſible when we are far diſtant, affords 
ſometimes the eaſieſt aſcent; whilſt we 
are frequently ſtopt ſhort in thoſe places 

where 


vas acceſſible, even to its ſummit, and by 
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where we could foreſee no difficulty at all, 
even at Taninge they (till judged their pro- 
ject eaſy, but the nearer they approached 
the mountain, the ſteeper it appeared, 
in the mean time they had no idea of the 
kind of difficulty which ſtopt them in th 
_ 


As they approached the town of Sanz 
ing, they obſerved the icey ſummit of th; 
mountain (which was properly the objed 
of their journey) lower by degrees wit 
reſpect to a certain line of rocks, whid 
had till then appeared to be a part of i; 
and beyond Samoing, their mountain va 
concealed by one nearer to them, whict 
it was neceſſary to get round: Night ap 
proached; at the ſame time the road be 
came more difficult; and they were mud 
embarraſſed, when they fortunately over 


tcok a peaſant travelling the ſame way; 
he informed them that the village of Sx 
was at the bottom of the mountain, and 


that he was going thither himſelf, The) 
| fol 
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followed him; and after having croſſed 
by Yallon, a village fituated in a delightful 
plain, they entered into a defile, which 
conducted them along the banks of the 
W Giffre*, to the village of Sixt, where they 
arrived at night, after walking eleven 
hours. 


* 
1 


x 
5 


ReeRESHMENT and repoſe were high; 
ly requiſite; and their guide gave them 
no hopes of finding any accommodation, 
but at the Abbey, the Canons of which 
are Lords of the place; but the Convent 
vas now ſhut. Emboldened however by 
neceſſity, they had the good luck to make 
themſelves heard, laid open their diſtreſs, 
and were received with all imaginable hoſ- 


pitality. 


WaiLsT their ſupper was preparing, 
theſe gentlemen had the politeneſs to ſend 
12939”. 308 - <4 for 


„ This river has its riſe in the very mountain ta 
chich they were going. 
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where we could foreſee no difficulty at all, 
even at Taninge they ſtill judged their pro- 
ject eaſy, but the nearer they approached 
the mountain, the ſteeper it appeared, 
in the mean time they had no idea of the 
kind of difficulty which ſtopt them in the 
end. 


As they approached the town of Sony 
ing, they obſerved the icey ſummit of tl: 
mountain (which was properly the objed 
of their journey) lower by degrees with 
re ſpect to a certain line of rocks, whicl 
had till then appeared to be a part of it 
and beyond Samoing, their mountain ws 
concealed by one nearer to them, whict 
it was neceſſary to get round: Night ap 
proached; at the ſame time the road be- 
came more difficult; and they were muct 
embarraſſed, when they fortunately over 


tcok a peaſant travelling the ſame way; 
he informed them that the village of Sixt 
was at the bottom of the mountain, and 


that he was going thither himſelf, The) 
fol- 
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followed him; and after having croſſed 


by Vallon, a village ſituated in a delightful 
plain, they entered into a defile, which 


conducted them along the banks of the 


Giffre*, to the village of Sixt, where they 
arrived at night, after walking eleven 


hours. 


RerRrs gur and repoſe were high- 
ly requiſite; and their guide gave them 


no hopes of finding any accommodation, 


but at the Abbey, the Canons of which 


are Lords of the place; but the Convent 


was now ſhut. Emboldened however by 
neceſſity, they had the good luck to make 
themſelves heard, laid open their diſtreſs, 
and [2 received with all imaginable hoſ- 
pitality, 


Wu1LsT their ſupper was preparing, 
theſe gentlemen had the politeneſs to ſend 
e 588 4 for 


„ This river has its riſe in the very mountain to 
Which they were going. 
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for ſeveral perſons of the village, who 
were acquainted with the mountain. But 
the paſtures (as they call them) being no 
more than half way up, they could ſay 


-nothing concerning the ſummit our tra- 
vellers were ſo deſirous of viſiting; one of 


theſe people only offered to conduct them 
to the higheſt granges of the mountain, 


where they poſſibly might find a ſhepherd 


better able to direct them. It was deter- 


mined then to ſet out with this perſon the 


next morning for the diſcovery ; and their 


generous Hoſts ſupplied them with prov: 
ons neceſſary for the expedition. 


Tux hamlet they were to go to, is cal- 


ed les Granges des Communes; it is a ſtring 
of huts ranged in the direction of the 


Nope upon the mountain, under a litte 
rock; theſe huts conſiſt only of an in- 


eloſure of ſtones placed one upon another, 
without mortar, to the height of about 


three feet; whoſe roofs are covered witl 


ſbingles, or flat pieces of deal, ſhape! 
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like tiles; the ridge of theſe roofs is in 
the ſame direction with the line of the 
huts, which are ſo low, there is no ſtand- 
ing upright under them, but in the mid- 
dle; and in theſe, inconvemient habita- 
tions, the peaſants of Sit come to paſs 
the time, an interval indeed of no great 
length, whilſt the paſtures are free from 
ſnow. In fact, it would be but a uſeleſs 
trouble for them to beſtow more care in 
their conſtruction, ſince in ſpite of the 
connection with each other, and the or- 
der of their arrangement, which contri- 
bute to ſupport them, and notwithſtand- 
ing the protection of the little rock which 
covers them on that {ide next the moun- 
tain, they are very often cruſhed by the 
fall of an Avalanche, and this muſt equal- 
ly happen, were they built with ever fo 
much coſt, 


Tust paſtures are overlooked by 
rugged precipices, formed out of the 
ruins of the upper part of the mountain; 

H 2 and 
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and their craggy ſlopes, with the rocks, 
which command them, form a perpendi- 
cular height of more than three thouſand 
French feet, for a prodigious extent a- 
Jong its ſide; almoſt all this ſteep ſurface | 
is covered with ſnow, which is accumula- 
ted by the winds: when the depth of 
the ſnow is not conſiderable, it gradually 
melts away, without rolling down in maſ[- 
es; but during the winter ſeaſon 1769 
and 1770, there fell ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of ſnow, that the maſs could no 
longer be held up, and its parts being 
contracted by the long ſeverity of the 
froſt, and rendered leſs tenacious, it 
tumbled all at once upon theſe paſtures, 
which it entirely covered, and its extre- 
mity reached the ſlope beyond the plain. 
The effect of the air, preſſed by this Ava- 
anche of ſnow, was ſo terrible, that the 
hurricane occaſioned by it forced itſelf a 
paſlage through a foreſt of beeches and 
firs, which covered the ſlope, and did 
not leave a tree ſtanding in its way; it e- 

ven 
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yen ſtopped the courſe of the Giſfre, 
(which flows along the valley) and over- 
turned on the oppoſite bank, a number 
of trees and granges, much ſtronger 
than thoſe, which remained cruſhed by 
the Avalanche upon the Paſtures des Com 
munes. 


As they were to aſcend the very rocks 
over which this Avalanche came, it may 
eaſily be conceived how ſteep and . Aer 
a road they neceſſarily had to paſs; 
muſt be difficult to ſecure their feet, woes 
even the ſnow failed-of a ſupport. The 
very firſt appearance of theſe rocks, upon 
their arrival at the Granges des Communes, 
pointed out the neceſſity of their placing 
an entire confidence in their new guide, . 
ſince they were abſolutely to be directed 
by his judgment: He joined them, and 
they now began the enterprize. 


Bur what gave them the moſt unea- 
lineſs was, that they had entirely loſt 
H 3 fight 
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ſight of that frozen ſummit, the object 
of their journey. Their guide, who, 
though an inhabitant of the mountain, 
had never climbed theſe rocks, pretended 


it was ſtill higher; and that when they 


were once beyond them, they ſhould 
ſoon arrive at the ice. Committing them- 
ſelves therefore to his conduct, they con- 
tinued mounting for near four hours, by 
paſſages, in which they were often o- 
bliged to help themſelves up with their 
hands, and frequently to uſe great pre- 
cauton if they wanted only to turn their 
heads to look back. An impatience how- 
ever to diſcover what theſe rocks conceal- 
ed, ſtill urging them to get the better of 
theſe obſtacles, they arrived at laſt at 
their top; but what was their ſurpriſe and 
chagrin, when they perceived. themſelves 
upon the brink of one of the moſt fright- 
ful precipices*, which ſeparated them 

from 


* The Line of Rocks they were upon, is called 


Grenier des Communes, and this is likewiſe covered 
with 
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from the ſummit they came in. ſearch: 
of. | 


Tux ſtood motionleſs a conſiderable 
time, with admiration as well as horror. 
Mount Blanc, appeared. before them in 
all its majeſty : this, without ſaying too 
much, is the very expreſſion - it naturally 
inſpires; even the precipice which ſtopt 
them was majeſtic, . Let any one figure to 
himſelf a ſteep of more than three thou-- 
ſand ſeven hundred French feet, encom : 
paſſed round with pointed rocks, and up- 
on which every ſtep they ſet, it ſeemed as 
if the next would carry. them down into 
the air beyond its edge, and the very 
idea will be enough to make him ſhudder; . 
and yet the ſight having dwelt a while 
upon theſe frightful naked pikes, was 
ſoon relieved, and felt an agreeable re- 
poſe at their feet. Rich ſmiling paſtures,. 


H 4. ſur- 


with a Line of ſinaller Rocks, the higheſt of which is 
called Grenairon, or the little Grenier, 
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ſurrounded by woods, with here and 
there a ſcattered grange, ſoftened the hor- 
ror of their fituation, whilſt the moſt ſo- 
lemn filence was interrupted only by the 
daſhing of cafcades from rock to rock; 
the lowing of the herds could not reach 
them, 


As ſoon as they could diſengage their 
attention from objects ſo new to them, 
though not unacquainted with mountains, 
they ſhowed their-guide the ſummit they 
were defirous of getting to, but it was 
now too late; half the day was already 
ſpent; and though it appeared to them, 
that by only turning the precipice on the 
left hand, they might arrive at it, the 
Journey was too long and hazardous for 
the remainder of the time ; and as they 
were hindered from purſuing the intended 
plan the next day, by an accident which 
happened to their thermometer in climb- 
ing the rocks of Grenier, they now re- 
turned back again to Geneva. ſe 
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+ It was not till the year 1470, that 
they again entertained hopes of accom- 
pliſhing their deſign, when they ſet out 
upon the 24th of Auguſt, and arrived 
the. ſame evening at the Abbey, where 
they were received with a double warmth- 
of civility by their friendly Canons: the 
converſation ſoon turned upon the diſap- 
pointment of their former journey, and 
they were earneſt to prevent the ſame diſ- 
agreeable event a ſecond time; but as the 
| Chamois-hunters are generally employed 
at this ſeaſon about getting in their har- 
| veſt, our travellers were under the neceſ- 
ſity of taking up with ſuch guides as they 
had before. Leaving the Abbey there- 
fore at four the next morning, they reach- 
ed the Paſtures des Communes about ſix, 
where a young man at the grange belong- 

H5 ing 


+ From the beginning of this paragraph to page 
43, is added from Mr. De Luc's Narrative, printed 
lus Recverebe des Modifications de Þ Atmoſphere. 
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ing to the Canons, an apprentice to a 


hunter, joined the guide who came with 
them, and promiſed to conduct them to 
the ice. The way he led them was over 
ſeveral ſlopes of frozen ſnow, till he 
brought them to the middle of the range 
of Grenter, at which place the rock is ſo 
prodigiouſly ſteep, that it was aſtoniſhing 
any perſon ſhould have the hardineſs to 
think of climbing it; but the hopes that 
it would lead them to the icey ſummit 
they were in ſearch of, and the deſire o 
completing their experiments, conquered 
every difficulty. They mounted from 
one jutting point to another, up the clefts 
of an immenſe wall of ſtone, which was 
almoſt perpendicular; and after infinite 
difficulties, which were increaſed by ther 
humanity to a little dog that followed 
them from the Abbey-grange, whom in 
pity to his cries, they were frequent!y 
obliged to hand from one to the other, 
they had the mortification to find them: 
{lves at laſt on the very ſame precipice 


they 


W 
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they had been at in their journey five years 
before. Giving up therefore their expec— 
tations of attaining the height they wiſhed 
to come at, after picking up ſeveral beau 
tiful impreſſions of the Cornua Ammonts, 
at. wo thouſand ſeven hundred and eig hty-tawo ' 
Engliſh yards above the level of the Me- 
diterranean, they determined to reſt ſatiſ- 
fred with making their experiments, up- 
on the ſummit of Grenairon. This rock, 
which crowns the ridge of rocks they had 
aſcended, is ſeparated in ſeveral places by 
large openings and fiſſures, . ſeveral of 
which were yet filled with ſnow, whilſt. 
in others it conſiſts of rugged pikes, 
whoſe rough projecting points were the 
means of their aſcent, it wasevery where 
difficult: and their guides were ſo. inti- 
midated at one paſs, that they refuſed to 
”m them “: this was no diſcourage- 

ment 


A friend who came with them from Geneva had 
deen obliged to deſiſt, and go down again, before they 
bad attained the ridge of Grenier, 
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ment to theſe Gentlemen; they ſurmount- 
ed it, and ſhame prevented the return of 


their conductors, they followed and at- 
tained the ſummit. 


Bur here an accident befel them, 
which had like to have been fatal: the 
young man, who had conducted them 
from the grange, fatigued with the labour 
he had undergone, and in a fit of laugh- 
ter at the folly of taking all this trouble 
to boil a little water, threw himſelf un- 
Juckily with all his weight upon Mr. De 
Luc's foot, who was ſtretched at his length 
upon the rock, attending the fire for their 
experiments; the care of theſe prevented 
his. attention to the hurt for ſome time; 
but no ſooner had he finiſhed bia obſer- 
vations, than upon riſing up, he found it 
impoſſible for him to ſupport himſelf, and 
he was ready to faint with pain : all hopes 
of reaching the ſummit were now at an 
end; but this was the leaſt of their mit- 

fortune 
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fortune ; it was neceſſary to go down a- 
gain: he remained ſeveral hours incapa- 
ble of ſupporting the very idea of it, till 
neceſſity at laſt got the better of every 
thing. It was impoſſible for them to con- 
tinue where they were all night ; bad wea- 
ther might come on; the wind, the cold, 
the rain, and the clouds, might expoſe 
them to every kind of evil; it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to quit a region ſo liable to 
ſtorms; he dragged himſelf along there- 
fore, by the aſſiſtance of his brother and 
one of the guides, (for the author of the 
misfortune had abandoned them®, to go 
down and milk his cows). deſcending a- 
bout fifteen hundred perpendicular feet, 
the greater part of which way he was o- 
| bliged to ſlide upon his back, not being 
capable of ſetting his foot to the ground. 

Night 


* Mr. De Luc very candidly imputes this behavi- 
our to the man's miſtaken duty to his Maſter, rather 
than. to want of feeling for his diſtreſs, = 
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Night came on; they were at the moſt 
difficult part of the deſcent, and it wag 
determined upon conſultation to go down 
no farther, but to remain at this height, 
though the ſituation of the place did-not 
afford the leaſt ſhelter, and was ſurround- 
ed on every ſide with ſnow. Mr. De 
Luc's ſpirits were exhauſted; and he had 
long been wiſhing: his companions to ſtop, 
though he had not confidence to propoſe 
it, from the dangers they mult be expoſed 
to in ſleeping ſo near the clouds; but eve- 
ry limb had now tired in its turn; he was 
quite worn down, .and moreover ſuffered 
inexpreſſible anguiſh: all that could be 
done was to make a barricade of frag- 
ments, to prevent their rolling down the 
ſteep, ſhould they change their ſituation 
during ſleep, and to cover. their legs, 
which were moſt ſenſible of cold, with the 
table-cloth that wrapped up their provi- 
ſions. The night moſt fortunately prov- 
ed calm and fine, and the fatigue they 


had undergone procured them repoſe for: 
ſome. 
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ſome hours; but they were awakened by 
the ſeverity of the cold, and there was no 
walking to procure themſelves warmth :- 
the day was never ſo long in coming, and 
the night ſeemed never to have an end: 
They ſet out again at day-break, as be- 
numbed as Marmotts, and it was ſome 
time before they could recover the uſe of 
their limbs: happily the repoſe he had 
enjoyed, conſiderably leſſened Mr. De 
Luc's pain, the foot indeed was blown 
up, but he could ſtand upon it, and de- 
ſcended to the Granges des Communes with 
very little aſſiſtance, where they reſted 
ſome hours, and arrived at Sixt about 


Noon, 


As this day. happened to be a feſtival, 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages were aſſembled to hear Maſs, The 
ſight of ſtrangers coming from the moun- 
tains, and the inſtruments, drawing their 


attention, all concluded they were come in 
ſearch. 
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ſearch of Mines ; it was for ſome time 


to little purpoſe to explain the nature of 
their experiments; they ſmiled in anſwer 
to them, that they knew better; ſome 
few of the more intelligent however at laſt 
underſtood them, and upon their pointing 
to the Icey ſummit, they now firſt learn- 
ed, that the Mountain they had made two 


fruitleſs expeditions in ſearch of, was the 


Glacier of Buet; the ſame perſons like- 
wiſe mentioned the hunters who were ca- 


pable | 


+ Satisfied with little more than the natural adyan- 
tages of Society, which are truly Bleſſings, this happy 
People look upon the introduction of new arts with an 
eye of jealouſy, as tending to deſtroy Contentment, 
by increaſing: mens immaginary wants; but they dread 
the vain diſcovery of thoſe hidden treaſures, which 
have ruined every country they are found in, and haye 
rendered ſocial life an evil to a large proportion of mane 
kind in general, 

Aurum irrepertum (ut fic melius fitum 
Quum terra celat) ſpernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos muſus 


- One ſacrum rapiente Dextrà, 


e e 00 we 
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pable of conducting them to it, and in 
about a month after, they had the ſatiſ- 
faction of meeting with one who had 
been at the foot of this very Glacier, in 
purſuit of a wounded Chamois. 


Tux route which they took at laſt was 
by Granges des Fonds, a hamlet ſituated at 
the bottom of that frightful precipice they 
had ſurveyed from the edge of thoſe 
Rocks above the paſtures des Communes* : 
Setting out then from the abbey of Sixt, 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, they aſ- 
cended all the way through roads which 
gradually prepared them for the grandeſt, 
the wildeſt, and the moſt romantic proſ- 
pect that can be imagined, without the 
leaſt mixture of horror to diſturb the 
contemplation of its various beauties. 
The eye was never ſatisfied with looking 
at the different views which offered in 
their route: the path they followed was 

acroſs 


* Page 1322 
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acroſs the middle of the hill, through a 
narrow valley ſhadowed upon either fide 
with foreſts: of firs and beach trees, 
whoſe dark maſles, ſeparated here and 
there by rocks, and paſtures glittering 
in the ſun, formed a moſt agreeable op- 
poſition to each other, whilſt different 
ſheets of water pouring from the heights 
of the mountain, collected in a torrent at 
the bottom of the valley, now and then 
appeared, but was more frequently con- 
cealed by interwoven boughs, and fo- 
liage projecting over on each fide, or by 
the rocks under which it 1s precipitated, 
and theſe pictureſque views were contin 
ally varied, from the winding contour of 
the valley which they followed. 


Tux ſoil of Ponds, is extended almoſt 
horizontally towards the rocks which well 
nigh environ it, but falls away with 3 
ſudden flope on the fide of the valley, 
by which it is approached; and this hang- 


ing ſteep as we aſcend, like the curtain of 
a for- 
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a fortified town, hides the place entirely. 
Within a few paces of the top of this 
rampart, we perceive nothing; but after 
taking five or ſix ſteps more, the view 
enlarges all at once, and opens into the 
moſt ſuperb amphitheatre, diſcovering 
all thoſe beautiful paſtures which are ſur- 
rounded by it. The air was clear when 
Mr. De Luc and his brother gained this 
delightful plain;. it was half an hour 
after four o'clock, and the ſun ſtill en- 
lightened one part of the romantic ſolitude, 
It is impoſſible to expreſs. the emotions 
which they felt at this view; they could 
not ceaſe admiring it, with mutually re- 
peated recognitions of its beauties. They 
were here near the higheſt grange of 
Fonds, a thouſand eight hundred and 
ixty-ſix French feet above the Abbey; 
and four thouſand two hi ndred and 
thirty-ſix below the ſummit of Grenairon, 
which commands one ſide of this amphi- 
theatre, whilſt the oppoſite ſide is crowned 
by the Glacier of Buet, which is eleva- 
r ted 
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ted upwards: of a thouſand feet higher 
ſtill. The eye takes in the whole of thu « 
extent, nor could any opening of the 
ſweeping girdle be diſcerned, except a-lc 
bove the tops of thoſe declining woods 
through which they had aſcended. 


Tux remainder of the day was em- 
ployed in walking over, and contemplat- 
ing this beautiful retirement; enquiring d 
their guide of all thoſe extraordinary ob 
jets which preſented themſelves: around 
them; above all, the hiſtory of the people 
inhabiting theſe mountains intereſted them 
extremely : it is a corner of the world but 
little known, though well worthy the er- 
quiries of a philoſopher. We may here 
difcern the real wants of man, . the ſum 
of all his neceſſary cares, and how much 
the force of habit is capable of effecting; 
but above all, how ſweet that calm repoſe 
of mind, when the ſoul is in the hands 0 
nature only; unanxious about idle ſpect 


lations, and removed from the ſolicitudh; 
| 0 
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of artful life, they tread that ſtreight and 
even path which ſhe herſelf has pointed 
out to them, beyond the labyrinths of ſo- 
ciety, and unſeduced by its corruptions. 


Tusk people have their troubles it is 
e, becauſe they are men ; but they nei- 
ther anticipate them by reſtleſs defires, nor 
aggravate them by reflection; they hope, 
decauſe they expect every thing from the 
\uthor of Nature; and a ſteady firmneſs 
of reſignation (that laboured effort of ſtoic 
philoſophy) is here the natural effect of 
their Belief; a full perſuaſion, that the 
ils they experience, are diſpenſed to 
hem, by the very ſame hand, which 
dountifully diſpenſes every bleſſing“. 


TRE 


Notwithſtanding the rocks of this country appear 


o be ſteep and abſolutely inacceſſible, an attentive ſur- 

ey of them will diſcover a number of projeCtions, 

hich Nature, who negleQs nothing, has covered 

deim verdure ; and no ſooner is the ſnow melted, than 
| theſe 
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Tur coldneſs of the evening having 
obliged theſe gentlemen to retire, they 
took poſſeſſion of a cabin which its owner 
had not come to occupy, what a lodging 
for the natives of a city! It was rather x 
cage than a houſe, conſiſting of the bodies 

of 


theſe mountaineers who are acquainted with the pi 
ſages that lead to them, conduct thither their flock, 
with the lambs that have been dropt during the winter, 
Each pariſh has a mark to know their own, and they 
leave them there in common; the feed is much higher 
flavoured than in the vallies, and the ſheep contime 
upon theſe ledges of paſture, till they are covered 
with ſnow, when they return of their own accord to 
their reſpective hamlets. They count but little of the 
lambs that were not fallen before the flocks wer 
driven into theſe places, not that they have any thing to 
fear from bears and wolves, againſt which the precipice 
are a ſufficient protection; but precipices are no pro- 
tection to theſe animals againſt the Eagles, of which 
there are very large ones amongſt the rocks ; Mr. De 
Luc ſaw ſome the next day, hovering and watchiug 
for the Marmotts ; and the guide aſſured him, he had 
found a feather of the black eagle two feet and a bal 
in length. 
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of fir trees, rough and unhewn, placed 
horizontally acroſs each other at right an- 
gles, and covered with flat pieces of the 
fame wood; theſe huts are in general not 
more than five feet high, to the top of the 
roof; ſo that it is impoſſible to ſtand up- 
right in them; the intervals between the 
trunks of the firs let in a ſufficient quantity 
of light, and it is by theſe openings, and 
by thoſe of the roof, that the ſmoke eſ- 
capes when they make a fire. The door 
of theſe cabins is never locked, though 


the furniture of them is not removed, and 
our travellers found here the ſeats, the ta- 


ble, and the couch of the owners: they 
lighted a fire, ſupped, and prepared their 
bed, which was of boards roughly hewn, 
fixed up near the roof, and covered with 
dried leaves; ſome practice is required to 
get into it, and the lodger ought by no 
means to walk in his ſleep. 


BEFORE 
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* BeroRE they went to reſt they con- 
ſulted the Barometer; it was fallen ſince 
their arrival ; ſo that notwithſtanding the 
ſky was yet clear, they were not without 
uneaſy apprehenſions about the weather, 
They could have ſlept here with leſs in- 
convenience from the cold, than they had 
reaſon to imagine, but were moſt wretch- 
edly tormented with fleas; which though 
undoubtedly they did not ſpare their friend 
the mountaineer, appeared to give no ſort ll | 
of interruption to the ſoundneſs of hs 
repoſe. They cloſed their eyes however 
about midnight, but were preſently awak- 
ened by the pattering of a heavy ſhower 
upon their roof; the thunder ſoon was Not 
heard to roll amongſt the rocks; the winds Il . 
blew hollow); and the fall of rain, increaſ- 
ed the pouring and daſhing of caſcades; I b. 
in ſhort the lowing of the cattle, with the I pb 

piercing wi 


* From this paragraph to the 1 54th page, is added 
from the original Narrative, 
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piercing ſcreams of women calling up 
their ſtraggling cows, whoſe voices were 
re-echoed from the mountains, all toge- 
ther formed ſuch a confuſed, diſmal 
noiſe, as by no means tended to compoſe 
their ſpirits, 


Trey could he no longer; they got 
up, rekindled their fire, and ſat down 
before it, eagerly wiſhing for the approach 
of morning. The Barometer was till 


falling; but when day appeared, the rain* 


was over; the ſky was not entirely co- 
I „ vered, 


* It may give the reader an idea of the rich covering 
of theſe paſtures, that notwithſtanding the vaſt quan- 
tity of rain which fell, ſome peaſants who continued 
all night upon the mountain to attend a fick cow, had 
been abſolutely ſheltered from it under the ſpreading 
branches of a large fir tree ; they kindled a fire at its 
foot during the tempeſt, and laid them down to ſleep 
with the utmoſt tranquility ; it was not long before the 
fire reached the trunk, and they gaye themſelyes as 
uſual no trouble in extinguiſhing it. Not far diſtant 
from this place, there ſtood another moſt magnificent 


fir, 
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vered, yet the wind blew ſtrong at South, 
and drove ſome heavy clouds above their 
heads, whilſt others riſing from the valley, 


rolled 


fir, of about twelve feet in girt, under which Mr. D- 
Luc and his brother happened to take ſhelter the fol. 
lowing afternoon ; the former ill requited tree continued 
burning, but was undermined on that fide next the 
ſeep, when after boiling the water at it for their expe- 
'Timents, they rolled it flaming down the precipice. 4 
mountaineer makes no ſort of ceremony about burning 
down a tree to warm himſelf, and in theſe ſituation; 
there is little danger of the fire's being communicated 
from one to another. As theſe gentlemen were look- 
ing out of their hut the next night, they were enter- 
tained with the ſudden appearance of a bright ſpark- 
ling flame, riſing up upon a neighbouring eminence, 
in the form of a pyramid : it was an old fir tree ſet on 
fire upon a like occaſion, whoſe pendant ragged moſs, 
and withered branches, were inſtantly in a blaze. It 
muſt have been a fine object by itſelf, amidſt the dark- 
neſs ; but the gleam of yellow light it threw upon the 
overhanging rocks above, and upon the tops of woods 
below it, the partial diſtant gleams upon the cattle, 
with the glittering of caſcades, give us an idea of the 

fſyeetelt 
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rolled along to the foot of the rocks, and 
ſometimes filled the area of the paſtures. 


Ix this ſtate of the weather it was im- 
practicable to aſcend the Glacier; and to 
go back to Sixt would be loſing the whole 
day, ſhould it afterwards prove fine. It 
cleared up about noon, yet continuing ſtill 
to rain at intervals, they reſolved to paſs 


another night upon the mountain; but 


this too proving ſtormy, and the Baro- 
meter not riſing, they went down again 
to the Abbey with chagrin. The next 
morning their friends prevailed with them 
to ſtay yet one night longer; they engag- 
ed it would be fair, and never was the 
barometer ſo little conſulted; it roſe how- 
ever in the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing, and the ſame evening they returned 
to Fonds. | 

I 2 THEY 


ſweeteſt ſolemn night-piece in nature; and might fur- 
niſh a companion to that bright expanded moon-ligat 
at the concluſion of the cighth book of the Iliad. 


U 


— 
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Tur u now ſcarcely ſlept a wink all 
night, the pleaſure of looking at the ſtars 
which promifed a fine day, kept them 
waking, and often times allured them 
out of the hut. They could not wait for 
the morning to begin their journey ; it 
delayed their ſatisfactions too long, and 
they haſtened to aſcend the mountain, 
with that pleaſure which is always doubly 
reliſhed after difhculties. Propoſing ti 
make ſeveral different experiments, at 
conſiderable height before they reached 
the ſummit of the mountain, the Plain 
de Lechaud (where they arrived at ſeven 
o'clock), was the place appointed for 
theſe obſervations. It is a beautiful paſ: 
ture, abandoned wholly to the Chamois, 
from the impoſlibility of getting up cither 
cows or ſheep, beſides that this part d 
the mountain being far above the foreſts, 
it would be too difficult to build lodges, 
or procure wood to burn, 


No 
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No ſooner had they gained this plain, 
than they ſaw three of its native Burghers, 
who had nothing to fear from them, their 
guide being unprovided with his gun“, a 

4% circum- 


* The Chamois-hunters gun is of a very peculiar 
conſtruction, it conſiſts of a ſingle-rifled barrel with 
two locks, one before the other, and receives two 
charges of powder and ball at the fame time, the bul- 
let of the firſt charge being either ſcrewed down, o1 
rammed fo tight, as to ſerve for a breech-pin to the 
ſecond charge, and prevent the communication of the 
fire ro it, upon pulling down the cock neareſt the muz. 
ne. The difficulty of purſuing theſe animals over the 
heights of the mountains, renders it neceſſary to have 
the piece as light as poſſible, conſiſtent with the advan- 
tage of a double charge. 

The Chamois ſeems to hold a middle place between 
the goat and the deer, and to exceed in ſtrength and 
ayility together, almoſt every other animal of its ſize : 
it is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what ſwiftneſs they bound 
along the ſteepeſt ſlopes upon the edge of precipices, 
to eſcape purſuit : but its ſwiftneſs is its chief ſecurity, 
for there are but few places, over which the Chamois 
i capable of going, where an expert hunter is not ca- 

pabls 
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circumſtance, which though regretted by 
the hunter, rather heightened the pleaſure 
of ſight to theſe gentlemen, as the hiſto- 
ry of the perſecutions thoſe poor animals 
ſuffer, with which their guide was often 
entertaining them, had ſtrongly moved 
their pity and compaſhon. After having 
reſted 


pable of following. Theſe hunters always carry with 
them a pocket teleſcope, and having gained a ſuperior 
eminence, run over the moſt elevated paſtures with 
their glaſs to find the game, which they endeavour to 
come upon unawares, but the leaſt noiſe is ſufficient 
to give the animal an alarm, when it flies with a pro- 
digious ſwiſtnefs ; the ſkill and addreſs of the hunter 
is then ſhown in driving it upon ſuch narrow ledges, 
as lay the timid creature under the neceſſity either of 
leaping down a precipice, or of preſenting itſelf trem- 
bling before him: it ſometimes indeed in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation turns ſhort on a ſudden, and endeayours to dart 
paſt him; in which caſe the hunter himſelf is in no 
little danger of being precipitated down the ſteep, if 
he has not time to ſlip aſide, or cling cloſe to the rock. 
But if the Chamois remains in ſight of the bunter but 
one moment after it has paſſed him, its reſolution does 
not fave its life. 
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reſted no more than three quarters of an 
hour, in the higheſt part of this paſture, 
they again continued their walk, The 
road was always entertaining from the va- 
riety of its plants, its ſoil, and its appear- 
ance; though in all theſe, there was no- 
thing perfectly new to them: But after 
having left the plain de Lechaud, a very lit- 
tle way behind, a number of circum- 
ſtances conſpired at the ſame time to ex- 
cite the moſt agreeable ſenſations. 


Tur ſun now roſe upon them in its 
ſplendour ; the air was calm, and of a 
ſerenity unknown below, upon the plain; 
and they advanced fo ſenſibly, as to per- 
ceive the effect of every ſtep upon the ſur- 
rounding objects: having climbed an emi- 
nence which ſtood wholly by itſelf, the 
neareſt objects ſeemed to ſink under their 
teet, and they were continually diſcover- 
ing new ones, ſcene behind ſcene, in al- 


moſt endleſs perſpective; whilſt a mix- _ 


ture of the ſtrongeſt brighteſt lights, with 
I 4 large 
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large maſſes of ſhade which were ſoftened 
here and there, by the interpoſal of a thin 
light vapour, wonderfully ſeparated every 
part of this changeable progreſſive pic- 
tures. They had now been walking more 


| than 
* 

* As the ſun was now but very little elevated above 
the Horizon, the long extenſion of the ſhadows un- 
doubtedly contributed beyond every other advantage 
to preſerve the Keeping, in this boundleſs proſpect 
whereas in Mr. Bourrit's view from one of the Needles, 
the ſhadows muſt have been comparatively ſhort, the 
ſun being then not far from the Meridian, and the Air, 
at the fame time was perfectly free from the leaſt ha- 
zineſs. See page 81. 

It has long been obſerved, that it is impoſſible to 
paint the brightneſs of Noon, from an imperfeQion 
in the colours of the pallet ; but beſides this defect in 
the materials of imitation, Nature herſelf with all that 
glare about her, is not ſo well underſtood ; we are 
deceived in diſtances, becauſe every thing is brought 
forward, and crouds upon the eye; and thus we ſee 
things ſeparate which are joined, or connected which 
teally are ſeparate z it is a Principle therefore in copy - 
ing nature that a proſpect over a large tract of coun- 
try, eſpecially from an extraordinary eminence, can 


never 
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than three hours in a very fatiguing road; 
notwithſtanding which, whether it was 
owing to the ſatisfaction of attaining 
their end, and in ſo favourable a mo- 
ment; or the pleaſure of extending their 
proſpect every inſtant; or to a phyſical 
effect of the purity of the air they breath- 
ed, or all together, they felt ſuch an ar- 
dour in the attempt as nothing could re- 
ſtrain. 


Tux enjoyed for two hours, this ſen- 
ſible ſucceſſion of new objects without any 
other inconvenience than that of walking 


I» up 


never have a good effect, though taken with the ut 
moſt exactneſs, when the ſun is high. The ſhadows 


| 
| 
of objects may be as broad, and even ſometimes . 


broader at noon, than either in the morning or even- 
ing, but the ſhadows at this time being ſhort, confine 
| the effects almoſt to their reſpective particulars; 
whereas a length as well as breadth of ſhadow, ſepa- 
* WT [rates the groups better, and ſtretches acroſs the piece 
po as to diſt nguiſh and throw off the ſeveral different 
| Crounds, | | 
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up an exceeding ſteep ſlope; which was 
nothing to their ſpirits and reſolution. 
But their ſituation was ſoon changed 
unforeſeen difficulties occurred, and the 
raviſhing delight they ſo unexpectedly en- 
Joyed, was to be amply paid for. 


C ON: 
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CONCLUSION 


-QO FI a-6 


Journey to the GLActER of BuEx. 


T avs far Mr. De Luc and his bro- 
ther had aſcended by the South fide of 
the mountain, either upon a ſteep Down, 
or over ſloping ndges of ſmall ſtones 
ſtrewed with thoſe minute plants which 
grow for the moſt part, only upon ſuch 
eminences. This front not being very 
broad, they could diſcover to the Weſt, 
the whole ſpace between them, and the 

Jura; 
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Jura; and to the Eaſt one part of the 
chain of the Alps, whoſe pikes roſe gra- 
qually into view, in proportion as our 
travellers advanced in height; but turning 
now towards the weſtern front, upon 
which the mountain is much more exten- 
five, it entirely barred from them the proſ- 
pect on the fide of the As, and they 
were ſo much employed upon the road it- 
ſelf, as never once to think of looking be- 


hind them, 


Tur ſoon began to approach the 
ſow, and after that the ice at the foot of 
the Glacier of Buet; which is ſaid to take 
up the whole ſurnmit of this mountain. 
It was at this time covered with ſnow; that 
which had fallen in the preceding winter 
not having been entirely melted, during, 
ſummer; and there were ſtill ſome re- 
mains of the new. The ſurface of this 
ſnow was very hard, as it had frozen all 
the preceding night, and the ſun had not 
yet 'thined. upon it. They had foreſeen. 

the 
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the difficulty ariſing from this circum- 
ſtance, and to guard againſt it, were pro- 
vided with thick woollen ſocks+ to put 
over their ſhoes, by means of which, and 
their ſtaves pointed with iron, they pre- 
ſumed it poſſible to ſtep with the utmoſt 
ſecurity. 


Tuis invention was applauded for 
ſome time, and they aſcended firmly, 
without ſliding, up a very riſing ſlope : 
but it became at laſt ſo extremely ſteep, 
that all at once their ſeet ſlipped from un- 
der them, and without the aſſiſtance of 
the pointed ſtaff, which forced itſelf into 
the cruſt of ice, and kept them up, 
they inevitably muſt have been preci- 
pitated headlong, to the Granges des Fonds. 
The ſpace they had to paſs upon the ſnow, 
in the front of this precipice, was in fact 


of 


+ They had before experienced the inconvenience of 
cramps faſtened to the ſhoes, which were apt 'to 
turn upon the foot, and deceive them. 
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of a conſiderable width, and as the 
ſlope.of the declivity became ſucceſſively 
leſs ſteep, there was no ſort of danger in 
it, with a very little preſence of mind. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING this, they could 


not have been able even now, to reach 
the ſummit, without their guide, their 
| ſhoes being abſolutely improper for ſuch 
an undertaking; whereas the Mountai- 
neer, with ſoles of a prodigious thickneſs; 
and at the ſame time filled with nails, 
drove the ſides of his ſhoes into the ſnow 
every ſtep he ſet, as he went up aſlant, 
and theſe impreſſions upon the frozen cruſt 
which ſecured his own feet, formed a 
kind of ſtairs, by which our Travellers 
with the ſupport of their ſtaves were ena- 
bled to follow him. But this circumſtance 

which anſwered very well as they aſcend- 
ed, would have been of no ſervice to 
them in coming down again, and they 
dared not to have run the hazard of pro- 


ceeding, if they had not been fully per- 


ſuaded 
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ſuaded that the ſun. in turning to the weſt- 
ward, would ſoften the ſurface of the 
ſnow, upon. that ſide of The mountain: 
ſatisfied by this reflection, that they 


might deſcend again. with ſafety, their 


minds were perfectly at eaſe, and they 


gave themſelves entirely up to thoſe ſen- 
ations which the nature of the place im- 


preſſed upon them. 


Ir is hardly poſſible for words in any 
degree to explain what they felt, much 
leſs to excite emotions equal to their feel- 
ings, and it would be folly to preſume 


they could convey preciſe ideas of them 
to the Reader: Not a ſound was heard to 


interrupt the univerſal ſilence 


no rea- 


ſoning was required, to prove theſe heights 
were never made to be inhabited. Their 


zuide was equally a ſtranger to them with 
our travellers; the Chamois never come 
there; and of conſequence no hunter ever 
climbed fo high, They are not however 

ab- 
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abſolutely deſtitute of life, as numbers 
of thoſe little flies the Naturaliſts call 7;- 
pulas, were feen, and ſome few bees; 
but the latter, animals were now dead; 
theſe flying about the neighbouring rocks, 
to regale upon the flowers of Genepi, 
are frequently ſurpriſed by ſtorms, which 
hurrying them up the Glacier, they muſt 
periſh almoſt inſtantly, 


Turlx ſentiments upon this profound 
ſolitude, are in the number of thoſe it is 
eaſy to communicate to others; but theſe 
by no means can convey a full idea of 
their ſituation. They found themſelves 
upon an immenſe extent of poliſhed 
ſnow, the purity, and whiteneſs of which, 
was no where ſullied. The rays of the 
ſun which now began to ſhine upon it, 
reflected from the ſnow directly oppoſite, 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing how 
its poliſh was in part brought on, and this 
gradual diſſolution of its ſurface mult ex- 


tend it in ſucceſſion to the whole. 
'THETL 
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Tur ſaw no other objects than the 
Heavens and this ſhow; the latter of 
which was rounded oft in ſuch delightful 
ealy ſwelling volumes where they met 
each other, as perfectly to reſemble thoſe 
fleecy filver clouds, ſupported in a ſerene 
ſky, whoſe majeſtic precipices the ima- 
gination wanders over with ſo much plea- 
ſure, their ſituation here appeared to them 
the ſame, as the ideas it excited were en- 
tirely ſimilar. They ſeemed ſuſpended in 
the air, upon one of thoſe majeſtic clouds; 
and what air! never had they till then, 


beheld it of ſuch a colour; it was of a 


lively, yet at the ſame time a deep blue, 
producing a kind of ſenſation of Immen- 
fity, it is impoſlible to explain. This 
deep full colour of the ſky, was doubt- 
leſs owing to the extraordinary purity of 


the air itſelf, as well as the thinneſs of 


that medium of vapours, (in compariſon 
of their denfity upon the plains) which 
in- 
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interpoſed between their eyes and the ob- 
ſcurity and darkneſs of infinite ſpace, 


At the lower part of our Atmoſphere, the 


colour of the air is always rendered more 
or leſs faint, from the great quantity of 
vapours floating in it, though they cer- 
tainly contribute to diſperſe the light, 
with more advantage. The ſky in gene- 
ral appears to us of a very pale blue, it 
becomes the deeper ſometimes as the air 
is clearer, but it never even approaches 
to that lively, ftrong, full colour, in 
which theſe gentlemen now ſaw it. 


IT was almoſt noon, when they attain- 
ed at length the ſummit of the Glacier, 
and raiſing all at once their heads above 
the ridge of that curtain which had long 
concealed from them the eaſtern part of 
the horizon, they inſtantly diſcovered the 
immenſe chain of the Alps, to an ex- 


tent of at leaſt. fifty leagues; towards 
whatever point they turned their eyes, the 
horizon was covered with mountains. 


The 
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The boundary of their ſight to the Weſt 
was doubtleis nothing, but the thickneſs 
of the air itſelf ; for they were ſo much 
raiſed above the chain of Jura at thirteen 
or fourteen leagues diſtance, as to have 
diſcerned the plains of Franche Compte and 
of Burgundy beyond it, if the air had 
been ſufficiently clear. Their proſpect to 
the South-weſt extended as far as Mount 
Cenis, and upon the North-eaſt probably 
to St. Gothard in ſhort, they commanded 
in a manner at one view, all the ſtreights 
of the Alps, of whoſe pikes there were 
but few which raiſed their points above 
them. 


In all this vaſt extent of country, co- 
vered with mountains upon mountains, 


they could perceive no plain, but in a 
little corner to the Weſt, in the middle of 


which ſtands Geneva to the North-Eaſt, 
they could diſcern almoſt from one end to 
the other, that large valley through which 
the Rhone paſſes, from its ſource, as far 

as 
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as Sion, the capital of Vallais, diſtant 
from the place where they ſtood, about 
ten leagues: all the reſt of the proſpect 
was rough with mountains, every part of 
which, and much more the whole toge- 
ther, might have excited the admiration 
of the moſt indifferent perſon. One ſin- 
gle caſt of the eye, over that immenſe 
quantity of ice and ſnow which covers 
the Alps, would amply ſatisfy a ſpectator 
about the continual flow of the Rhone, 
the Rhine, the Po, and the Danube: it 
is here theſe rivers have their reſervoir, 
and it might ſuffice for many years of 
drought : they compared (for there want- 
ed no calculation) theſe ſtreams with their 
ſources: the Rhone, in all the whole of 
that extent which they diſcovered, appear- 
ed but as a little brook, upon account of 
its diſtance; and yet an equal diſtance, 
did not leflen their immenſe idea of the 
Maſs of ice, from which it flowed. 
Nearer and not more than a league from 
_ this mountain, they diſcerned the ſources 
of 
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of the Arve, which unites itſelf to the 
Rhone below Geneva. Theſe ſtreams ap- 
peared to them no more than ſlender 
threads of water, when compared to the 
valleys loaded with ice, from whence they 
flow. Mount Blanc, which raiſes itſelf 
amidſt thoſe vallies, alone ſeemed capable 
of furniſhing for a long time the courſe 
of a river; ſo much was it loaded with 
ice, the whole of that amazing extent, 
from its ſummit * down to the very baſe. 


Tuis fide of the horizon, offered a 
moſt ſenſible image of winter; it recalled 
all the ideas which voyagers have given 
us of Spitzberg and Nova Zembla: in a 
word, it preſented to their eyes, nothing 
but enormous heaps of ice, terminating in 
bare frozen pikes or obeliſks, from three 
to four thouſand feet in height; whilſt the 
reſt of the mountains, every where diſ- 


played 


* They have found that its height is four thouſand 
fix hundred and eighty three Engliſh yards above the 
Lake of Geneva, 
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played a variety of productions according 
to their different ſoils, and at the very 
feet of theſe miſhapen heaps of ice, they 
beheld paſtures and harveſts. 


Ar r ER having ſome time carried their 
attention to every object round them, it 
returned with ſtrength upon themſelves, 
when they found that they were ſtanding 
upon a maſs of congealed ſnow, which 
jutted over a moſt frightful precipice, The 
firſt effect of this diſcovery, was a preci- 
pitate retreat: but ſoon reflecting that the 
addition of their weight to this prodigions 
frozen maſs, which had been ſupported 
thus for'ages, could have no effect to bring 
it down, they laid aſide their fears, and 
went again upon that horrid terrace. The 
mountain was as ſteep on this fide as upon 
the fide of Fonds, and the projection of 
the ice carried them ſo far over the preci- 
pice, that if a cord had been let down 
from the point where they ftood, it would 
have taken upwards of a hundred and 

| | ſeventy 
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ſeventy Engliſh yards, to approach the 
neareſt of thoſe pikes with which this 
fide of the mountain is jagged; and the 
ſight would have met with no interruption, 
till it reached the valley, whoſe depth was 
probably not leſs than ſeventeen hundred 
yards below them. 


Tux cruſt of ice in thoſe parts where 
they were capable of diſtinguiſhing its di- 
menſions, (which were conſiderably be- 
neath them) was at the leaſt full ſixty feet 
in thickneſs; and bordered with more or 
leſs projection, all that fide of the ſummit 
of the mountain, the whole front of 
which likewiſe for a very conſiderable ex- 
tent was covered over with ice. 


Wu a fight for the inhabitants of 
the plain They reflected upon it with a 
mixture of aſtoniſhment and horror, and 
held each other by their cloaths, as they 
advanced their heads to look beyond the 
precipice, Each of theſe gentlemen, 

perfectly 
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perfectly at eaſe for himſelf, wanted that 
ſecurity for the ſafety of his brother. Ei- 
ther would have trembled at the leaſt ſtep 
he ſaw his companion take without him— 
and this mutual apprehenſion, made 
them both retire from the brink of the 
precipice, ſooner than either of them 
would have thought of doing it, had he 
been alone. | 


Tur were never tired of conſidering 
that aſtoniſhing mountain Mount Blanc, 
at the diſtance of about three leagues; 
the cruſt of ice which entirely covers it, 
from its baſe in the valley of Chamouni, to 
its ſummit, reſembles in ſome places a 
tempeſtuous ſea ;} in others one may fan- 
cy the remains of antique towers, and 
caſtles, ſplit and mouldering into ruins; 
in others, it projects beyond the points 
and ſides of pikes and precipices, where 
a tolerable judgment may be formed of 
its amazing thickneſs, which appeared 

to 
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to be not leſs than from five to ſix hun- 
dred feet. | 


Having made two experiments upon 
the ſummit of the Glacier of Buet, where 
they could continue only three quarters of 
an hour, they went down again to make 
another, near ſome little rock, from 
whence as they aſcended they had broken 
ſeveral flakes of ſlate *, of which the 
height of this mountain ſeems to be com- 
poſed. They found in the cracks of theſe 
rocks, ſeveral collections of Quarts of ſin- 
gular forms; and a ſmall bed, or matrix, 
of very pure rock chryſtal, They judged 
from the poſition of theſe rocks, about 
two hundred feet below the higheſt eleva- 
tion of the ice, that they were part of the 
true ſummit of the mountain, and that all 
which roſe above them, was only a maſs 
of frozen ſnow in the form of a truncated 
cone, two hundred feet in altitude, whoſe 


K broad 


* To ſupport the feet of their ſtove upon the ſnoy, 
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broad baſe ſeated upon an immenſe extent 
of permanent ice, covers the whole de- 
chvity of the ſummit » 


Tux call this ice permanent, not be- 
cauſe they apprehend the very ſame ice al- 
ways remains there, for beſides the conſi- 
derable quantity that is melted by the heat 
of the ſummer, there is a continual diſſo- 
lution of it below, which is as great or even 
greater in the Winter ſeaſon, owing to the 
internal heat + of the earth; but they call 

It 


* Monſieur Bouguer, one of the French academi- 
cians who accompanied Don Antonio de Ulloa, into 
South America, has obſerved, that the ſnow invaria- 
bly becomes permanent, even upon thoſe mountains of 
the Andes, which are ſituated in the midſt of the tor- 
rid zone, at the height of 2434, toiſes, or 5172 En. 
gliſh yards above the level of the South Sea; ſo that 
a juſt eſtimate of their ſeveral heights, may be form- 
ed by inſpection only, as below the line of this cap, 
the ſnow is liable to be melted every day. 


+ The extraordinary intenſeneſs of the cold in Win- 


ter, not only upon the frozen cap of the mountain, 
but 
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it permanent on account of its being renew- 
ed every year by the ſnow from above, 
and it increaſes not leſs in thickneſs, than 
it does in extent. The melting under- 
neath not being at all times equally per- 
formed, over the whole of the inferior ſur- 
face, 1t muſt ſometimes happen, that a 
large part of this maſs wanting the ſup- 
port of the rock, breaks and tumbles all 
at once; and it is to this ſinking in, with 
the enormous weight above, that they 
attribute thoſe openings ſo prodigious in 
their depth, their width, and their ex- 
tent, which we ſee upon ſome Glaciers, 
and which are made with ſuch a horrid 
thundering craſh when they ſettle down 
to fill up theſe vacuities. 
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but upon its ſides, may probably condenſe a larger 
quantity of vapours riſing from the internal parts of it, 


which eſcape during the Summer, through innumerable 
pores. 
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THERE can be no doubt of the in- 
creaſe of all the Glaciers of the Alps: 
their preſent exiſtence is a proof that in 
preceding ages, the quantity of ſnow 
which fell during the winters, much ex- 
ceeded the quantity melted in the ſum- 
mers; and not only the ſame cauſe ſub- 
fiſts, but moreover, the exceſs of cold 
occaſioned by thoſe heaps of ice already 
formed, will contribute to increaſe it 
more, the conſequence of which muſt be 
a greater fall of ſnow ſtill, during the 
ſucceeding winters, and a leſs diſſolutio 
of it, | 


Tux obſerved a very ſenſible effect 
of this laſt cauſe in comparing the moun- 
tain of the Glacier of Buet, with that of 
Grenairon ; this latter offers on the fide of 
Fonds, a face of the ſame form, and 
equally expoſed as the eaſtern ſide of the 
mountain of the Glacier of Byet: but that 
of Grenairon is entirely without ice, and 
even cloathed with verdure upon the jut- 

ting 
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ting parts of it, whereas the other is al- 
moſt wholly covered with ice; the reaſon 
of which appears to be, that Buet is im- 
mediately fronting the Glaciers of Cha- 
mount, and Mount Blanc, and that Gre- 
nairon is defended from their influence. 
There can be no doubt then, but that as 
the Glaciers have continued to increaſe, 
they muſt ſtill go on, in an increaſing 
progreſſion, and that conſequently Mount 
Blanc, which may be called a diſtinct 
Glacier, muſt ſenſibly heighten. 


THEy were very eaſy and comfortable 
near thoſe little rocks to which they had 
deſcended, where there was leſs cold, 
and leſs wind; but they were ſurprized 
at not having perceived any ditterence in 
the denſity of the air, but by their inſtru- 
ments only; that no inconvemence or 
diſagreeable fenſations, ſhould have 
warned them, that what they now breath- 
ed, was near one third lefs denſe, than 
that of the plains; and that the weight 
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of the atmoſphere had diminiſhed an 
hundred quintals upon the body, with- 
out the equilibrium being diſturbed 
within “. 

Wurar 


Mr. De Luc obſerves in this place how much na- 
turaliſts and Phyſicians are deceived, in attributing the 
alterations many perſons experience upon the falling 
of the Barometer, to a difference either in the weight 
or denſity of the air, aſſigning as a cauſe the failure of 
an equilibrium between the external and internal air, 
or a difference of motion in the heart and lungs, occa- 
ſioned by the air's being more or leſs denſe. For if 
theſe changes could ſo ſenſibly affect our organs, what 
would become of thoſe Chamois-hunters, who pal 
every day from the bottom of the vallies to the ſum- 
mits of the higheſt monntains ? What would become 
of the women of the hamlets by Sixt, who go up to 
Fonds every night in the ſummer ſeaſon to milk their 
cows, and leaving the cattle to the care of their chil- 
dren, go down again every morning to aſſiſt the honeſt 
fellows their huſbands, in the cultivation of the lands? 
Thoſe people, in the ſpace of a few hours only expe- 
rience the greateſt variation in the weight of the air, 
than happens in any one place at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance of time; for the difference in the height of the 


Barometer at Sixt and Fonds, is about. twenty-two 
lines, 
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WHrarT a wonderful machine is this! 

which accommodates itſelf to ſuch extraor- 
dinary changes even in the very cau/es of 
its principal movements, without which, all 
its irregularity would be at an end. 


Ar TER having continued an hour and a 
half, near theſe little rocks they began to 
deſcend; the ſun had ſoftened the ſnow 
as they expected, and they went down 
the ſteepeſt ſlopes, without difficulty, by 
a very agreeable method their guide 
pointed out to them; they jumped upon 
their heels, which ſunk into the ſnow deep 
enough to ſupport them: it was undoubt- 
edly neceſlary to obſerve a regularity, and: 
due libration in theſe jumps, that the bo- 
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5 lines, from which they perceive not the leaſt inconve- 
nience z even aſthmatic perſons find none; and it is 
neceſſary therefore to have recourſe to ſome other 
cauſe, which ordinarily accompanies the variations of 
the Barometer, to account for the alterations in our 
health, and particularly in our ſtrength, from which 


tew people perhaps upon ſuch occaſions are entirely 
exempted, 


/ 
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dy might always follow the preciſe move- 
ment of the legs without which, they 
would have been in danger of falling ei- 
ther backward or forward ; however with 
this caution, it anſwered very well, and 
they dared not venture to attempt another 
of coming down, which they ſaw prac- 
tiſed by their guide, with much more eaſe, 
as well as expedition. It was not an eli- 
ible fituation in which to try experiments 
of this ſort. He ſeated himſelf upon the 
end of his ſtaff, which he paſſed between 
his legs, and driving his heels more or 
leſs into the ſnow, he ſkaited, if I may ſo 
call it, to the bottom, with what degree 
of ſwiftneſs he thought proper, of which 
he was abſolute maſter : he would ſome- 
times ſuffer himſelf to go with prodigious 
rapidity, and then by plunging lus heels 
gradually deeper, and deeper, would ſtop 
himſelf with all the eaſe imaginable “. 


or” 


As 


* It is common, we are told, for thoſe peaſants who 


have the care of the roads in the Alps, to flide down 
in 
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As ſoon as they had paſſed the ſnow, 
and turning towards the fide of the plain 
K 5 | de 


in this manner upon their ſnow ſpades: and that it is a 
very agreeable ſight, to ſee ten, or a dozen of them, 
upon a ſummons following: one another down a ſteep 
mountain, with an amazing velocity ; avoiding the 
precipices, which they run almoſt to the edge of, by 
a ſmart ſtroke of their heel, that gives a new direction 
to the motion of their body; juſt as an expert ſkaiter 
makes his way by the very edge of a broken ſheet of 
ice, without the leaſt apprehenſion of going beyond it. 

But the manner of deſcending the precipices of the 
Cordilliers, with the ſagacity of the mules, as it is re- 
lated in Don Antonio de Ulloa's Voyage to South A- 
merica, is beyond meaſure aſtoniſhing. On one ſide 
are ſteep- eminences, and on the other frightful abyſles ; 
and as theſe generally follow the direction of the moun- 
tain, the road, inſtead of lying in a level, forms two 


or three ſteep eminences and declivities, in the diſtance 


of three or four hundred yards. The mules are ſenſi- 
ble of the caution requiſite in theſe deſcents, for com- 
ing to the top of an eminence, they make a ſtand ; and' 
having placed their fore feet cloſe together, as in a 
poſture of ſtopping themſelves, they bring their hinder” 


| feet together likewiſe, a little forward, as if going to 


lie down. In this attitude, having as it were taken a 
| | ſurvey 
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de Lichaud, began to diſcover the herbage, 


they heard from different quarters ſeveral 
ſhrill. 


furvey of the road, they flide down with the ſwiftneſs. 
of a meteor. All the rider. has to do, is to keep him- 
ſelf fait in the ſaddle, withbut checking the beaſt ; for 
the leaſt motion, is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium 
of the mule, in which caſe they-muſt both unavoidably 
periſh. The addreſs of theſe creatures is here truly 
wonderful ; for in this rapid motion, when they ſeem 
to have loſt all government of themſelves, they follow 
the ſeveral windings of the road as exactly as if they 
had before accurately reconnoitred it, and previouſly 
ſettled in their minds what route they were to purſue, 
and taken every precaution for their ſafety amidſt fo 
many irregularities. There would indeed otherwiſe be 
no poſſibility of travelling over ſuch places, where the 
fafety of the rider depends. entirely on the experience 
and addreſs of his beaſt. But the. longeſt practice of 
travelling theſe roads, cannot entirely-free the animals 
from a kind of dread or horror which appears when 
they arrive at the top of a ſteep declivity. They ſtop, 
without being checked by the rider; ſhould he ſpur 
them on, they continue immoveable; nor will they ſtir 
from the place, till they. have put themſelves into the 
above - mentioned poſture. They ſeem. at theſe mo- 
ments to be actuated even by Reaſon; they not only 

attentively 
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ſhrill ſounds like the blaſts of a whiſtle, 


which had they been in a wood upon the 
plains, they ſhould have taken for the ſig- 


nals of Banditti, and have been afraid of 
falling into the hands of robbers : but in | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


this place, how much ſozver they alarmed: 
others, they were under no alarms them 
ſelves : theſe ſounds being only ſignals of 

| the 


attentively view the road, but tremble and ſnort at the 
danger; which if the rider be not accuſtomed to, theſe 
emotions cannot fail of inſpiring him with terrible ideas. 
The Indians go before, and place themſelves along the- 
fides of the mountain, holding by the roots of trees, to 
animate the beaſts with ſhouts, till they at once ſtart 
down the declivity. It is really wonderful to conſider 
theſe mules, after having overcome the firſt emotions of 
their fear, and they are going to ſlide down the decli- 
vity, with what preciſion they ſtretch out their fore 
legs, that by preſerving the equilibrium they may not 
fall on one fide, and yet at a proper diſtance make that 
gentle inclination with their bodies, neceſſary to follow 
the ſeveral windings of the road, and laſtly, their ad- 
dreſs in ſtopping themſelves at the end of their impetu- 


7 ous career. 


ULLoa's VoraGe, Bcok v. c. 1. 
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the NMarmotts, who perceived them firſt, 
to give their comrades notice: when they 
ſoon beheld the frighted creatures hurry- 
ing away as faſt as poſſible from every 
quarter, to conceal themſelves in their 
holes; and the ſame muſic was frequently 
repeated, while they were traverling the 
region of this animal. They got down to 
the plain de Lechaud, at half an hour after 
three o'clock, ſet out again at half an 
hour after four, and by ſix arrived at Fonds, 
They reſted here not quite an hour, choo- 
ſing rather to lengthen their fatigue, than 
not reach the Abbey the ſame day, and 
notwithſtanding the woods they had to 
paſs excluded every ray of light remain- 
ing in the ſky, and they could follow 
their guide only by the ſound of his ſhoes, 
they got thither at half an hour after eight 
o'clock, without the leaſt accident, where 
they were received as uſual, with that ge- 
nerous hoſpitality and kindneſs, the ſeaſo- 
nableneſs of which they had already ex- 
pexienced. A good night's repoſe, and 

the 


G 
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the ſatisfaction of having compleated 
cheir deſign, made amends for all the ſa- 
tigues they had undergone ; they ſet off 
the next day from Sixt, affected with the 
ſenſe of the gooE@neſs of their hoſts, 
laid that evening at S. Joire, and returned 
the next day to Geneva, by noon, 


Tuovo experiments upon the heat 
of boiling water, at different heights, 
were the principal deſign of Mr. De Luc 
and his brother in this journey, it is ſo en- 
tertaining and agreeable in itſelf, that 
they ſhould not have regretted undertak- 
ing it, merely from curioſity. It is true 
that the particulars they had before ob- 
ſerved in the environs of the valley of 
Chamouni, greatly augmented the pleaſure 
of which they received from the view 
the Alps, when they were upon the Glaci- 
er of Buet, and it is to thoſe who have al- 
ready contemplated the-heights which ſur- 


round this valley, who have ſurveyed 


them with pleaſure upon the ſpot, that 
they 


ol 
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they would by all means recommend this 
laſt journey; which they have endeavour- 
ed to render more eaſy by a detail of par- 


ticulars, the principal of which are as fol- 
low.. * 


FRoM the Abbey to the Glacier of Buet, 
is certainly a very laborious journey, but 
it is by no means a dangerous one, to 
thoſe who are capable of ſupporting fa- 
tigue any conſiderable time, and of look- 
ing down from great heights without 
dread. As the traveller aſcends, from 
Fonds to the plain de Lechand, there is a 
perpendicular ſteep where their guide pro- 
poſed to them two roads, one of which 
is farther round but ſafe, the other conſi- 
derably ſhorter, but which they would not 
adviſe every one to take. Impatience, it 
is true, and only their impatience made 
theſe gentlemen prefer it: and the tra- 
veller may chooſe the former, which is 
not in any part of it the leaſt dangerous. 


IT. 
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IT is adviſeable for thoſe who think they 
are capable of undertaking this journey, 
to provide themſelvs with ſuch ſhoes as the 
mountainers of theſe places wear; they 
are not only neceſſary to walk upon the 
hard ſnow, but alſo very convenient in. 
ſupporting the traveller upon the ſteep turf: 
ſhoes without nails ſoon become fo ſmooth 
and poliſhed, that he ſlips almoſt every 


ſtep, if he does not help himſelf with his 
hands.. 


Tuts journey ought to be made in the 
month of Auguſt, the days are then lon- 
ger, and the weather more ſettled than in 
that of September, and the people of 
this country are leſs engaged with their- 
harveſt. It is moreover highly proper to 
be at Sixt upon a Sunday by the hour of 
Maſs, to be more certain of meeting 
with ſome one of the hunters for a guide. 
Setting out from Geneva, on the Saturday 
morning, the traveller may without in- 


COn- 
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convenience get to Samion that night, 
where he may lay in his proviſions : and 
in ſhort, upon the Sunday he muſt ſettle 


every thing at Six:, ſo as to be able to lie 
the ſame night at Fonds, 


M. Dr Luc concludes theſe directi- 
ons for the journey to the ſummit of the 
Glacier, with a wiſh they may prevail up- 
on his readers to undertake it. The 
mountain of Buet ſeems to be the moſt en- 
gaging to a man of Taſte of all the 
mountains of the Alps, and he ſhould be 
ſorry, that ſo many beauties ſhould have 
no admurers but themſelves. 


Departure 
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. 


Departure from CHaMouNT, 


AND 


Return by VALL AIS. 


Aan having reſted two whole 
days at Prieur*, we prepared in earneſt 
for our return ; The road by which we 
came, would have ſaved us two days 
walking, but we preferred going through 
the Pays de Vallais, and accordingly took 
that route. In following the courſe 
of the Arve to get out of the valley of 
Chamouni, we paſſed by its third pariſh 
called Argentiere, which is ſaid to have ta- 
ken this appellation from a filver mine 
found near it. We ſaw likewiſe the Gla- 

| cier, 
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cier, to which this village gives its name; 
it is cut like the lining of a baſtion, and 
the proſpect it affords is the more ſtrik- 
ing, as it runs up between large woods of 
fir-trees, which are admirably oppoſed to 
the whiteneſs, the clearneſs and the vari- 
ed colours of the ice. Thoſe who enter 
Chamount, from the Pays de Vallats, are 
exceedingly ſurprized upon their arrival, 
becauſe this road not having gradually 
prepared them for the ſtriking effects of 
the ice and Glaciers, (as when we enter 
on the oppoſite ſide,) the very firſt ſtep 
they ſet into the valley, unexpectedly 
preſents the front of this Glacier, which 
may be about twelve hundred feet in 
its extent from top to bottom. But to 
us, who had aſcended thoſe which were 
much higher, who had walked eight or 
nine leagues upon the ice, and who were 
juſt returned from ſeeing the very extre- 
mities of the icey vallies we have deſcrib- 
ed, thoſe immenſe Glacters, whoſe ſum- 
mits \{cemed. to reach into the ſky, and 

who: 
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who had enjoyed the magnificent proſ- 
pect of the Glacier of Talefre, over a- 
gainſt Val d Arte, to us this view of the 
Glacier of Argentiere, afforded nothing 
very remarkable, or to be compared with 
what we had already ſeen. More diſtant 
we diſcovered likewiſe that of Tour, 
which deſcends like a caſcade down a 
{ſpacious valley of ice: it differs from o- 
ther Glaciers in the form of its frozen 
waves, or beds of ice, which are round- 
ed off more like regular globes, ſo that 
when ſeen from a diſtance, and the ſun 
happens to ſhine upon it, there are a 
thouſand ſuns reflected inſtead of one. 
The valley crowned by this Glacter, is a 
collection of mountains of ice, piled one 
upon another, and 1s not to be aſcended; 
its very aſpect which is frightful, gives us 
an idea of Spitzberg and Nova Zembla, and 


the falls of ice are too frequent to admit 


even a near approach to it; the thunder- 
ing down of theſe fragments, is heard ſe- 
veral leagues off, and ſuch is the violence 


of 


— ——  — 
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of their ſhock, that Yalorſine hath been 
frequently alarmed with the concuſſion. 
In the mean time, it is remarkable, that 
the ſpace between thus valley horrid with 
broken mountains of ice. and Val d Agee, 
which partakes of the fine climate, and 
the fertility of Jah, is at moſt not a bove 
two leagues. | 


Ar a leſs diſtance, more towards the 
North, we may diſcern likewiſe the ſource 
of the Arve, which flowing at firſt from 
three ſprings only, is very ſoon conſide- 
rably increaſed by the torrents from thoſe 
Glaciers I have juſt ſpoken of. 


Two hours walk from Prieure carried 
us out of the valley of Chamouni, at the 
oppoſite end to that by which we had en- 
tered. A road we aſcended on our left, 
conducted us into the Yalorfine, which on 
that ſide borders upon the country of 
Pallais. .. This valley which extends from 
South-weſt to North-eaſt, may be about 

three 
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three leagues in length, . and leſs than a 
quarter of a league in its greateſt breadth, 
From its broken ruinous appearance one 
would at firſt think it uninhabited ; but 
farther on, we diſcover ſome few houſes, 
and in the middle of it, on the left hand, 
is to be ſeen an opening, with the moſt 
beautiful fall of water imaginable, 


To go to it we were obliged to quit the 
great road; and it is not till we come 
very near, that it appears in all its beau- 
ty. It is a conſiderable river that deſcends 
from the Glacier of Buet, and falls eight 
hundred yards from the ridge of a moun- 
tain which is almoſt entirely covered by 
the ſpouting ſheet of water; this torrent 
magnificent and even terrible, far more 
grand and ſublime than the caſcade of 
Terni *, pouring from a reſervoir which 


The caſcade of Terni, commonly called Caſcati 
del Marmore, from the mountain it runs over, is in 
the dutchy of Spoletto, near the city of Terri, and 
is formed by the river Velcino. This river, after glid- 


ing 
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it has hollowed upon the mountain, rolls 
along its rocky channel, and bounding 


to the very bottom of the valley, 


——magno cum murmure Montis 
It Mare preruptum, et Pelago premit arva ſonanti. 


At 


ing many miles with a gentle quiet courſe, reaches 
the ſteep declivity of its channel, which is ſhaded 
with thick trees of a perpetual verdure, as are like- 
wiſe the ' ſurrounding mountains. The ftream no 
ſooner reaches this declivity, than it proceeds with 
ſuch rapidity, that every wave ſeems animated in 
preſſing forward to overtake that which is before it, 
till they ruſh at once with a tremendous noiſe down 
a ſteep rock, at leaſt three hundred feet in height, 
and falling upon other rocks againſt which they daſh 
and break, the waters riſe again in miſts, which ho- 
vering ſome time in the air, above the level of 
the cataract, and the neighbouring fields, deſcend in 
a continual drizzling rain upon the adjacent valley. 
After this they ruſh again tumultuouſly into the cavi- 
ties of the mountain, and foaming, burſt through ſe- 
veral openings, when after rolling over ſome other 
precipices, they at laſt reach the bed of the river at 
the bottom. 
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At the ſame time this fine water-fall is 
embelliſhed by large trees, which ſhoot 
from the ſummit of the mountain into 
the clouds, and in its front, by lofty firs 
and rocks, ſo as altogether to form a pic- 


ture the moſt delightful as well as extra- 
ordinary. 


ARRIVED at the pariſh of Valor ſine, 
we had the pleaſure of meeting a Briga- 
dier we had been acquainted with at ene, 
who commanded a party of eleven men 
quartered at this paſs to prevent the 


ſmugglers entering into Savoy. It was | 


here we croſſed the Buetine, commonly 
called the Blackwater, where the ſtone or 
boundary, is ſeen that ſeparates the two 
States; and going on a little farther, en- 
tered ſoon into a very narrow defile, 
where there ſtill remain ſome ruined 
fragments of a gate and tower, which 
formerly defended the entrance into this 
country. As we walked without a guide, 
every thing that ſurrounded us was 

enough 
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enough to alarm even the moſt intrepid 
mind ; we ſaw nothing in our route, but 
rapid torrents, naked rocks, or moun- 
tains entirely covered with lofty woods of 
fir-trees ; in ſhort, there was not the leaſt 
appearance of a country that could poſh- 
bly be inhabited, 


Nor far diſtant however another valley 
opens, which though it has no plain, 
has notwithſtanding ſome habitations, 
and a few paſtures encloſed by large 
woods. It is commanded by a ſingle 
pariſh, called Epegnon: This village, ſeat- 
ed upon a green turf, almoſt at the top 
of a mountain, and upon a ſteep decli- 
vity which is crowned with pines, pro- 
duces a very ſingular effect. 


** 


LEAVING this pariſh on our left, we 
aſcended a mountain full as high as the 
Hoirons our road conducted us through 
beautiful woods, and over rocks of a 
blackiſh colour, but was ſo extremely 


narrovy. 
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narrow, it is difficult to conceive, how a 
mule can poſhbly make its way through 
it, and the ſky was almoſt always hid- 
den from us. Two thirds of the way up 
this mountain, is a rock in the form 
of a chimney, one face of it indeed is 
wanting, but the obſcurity of the place, 
and ſome large trees, ſupply the defect. 
In this road we could not but remark the 
prodigious height of the pines, of which 
many were from a hundred to a hundred 
and ten feet high. We obſerved ſeveral 
of theſe had no other foundation than the 
rock, from which they at-firſt ſhoot out 


horizontally, and at the diſtance of half 


a foot from it turn up into the air. In 
examining how they could be nouriſhed 
and ſupported, we found their roots to 
run between the joints, and clefts of the 
rocks, which were very numerous, and 


that they perfectly filled up every rift, 


and every vacuity in them; but the mold 
that is originally generated by the rotting 
of the liverwort, and other rock produc- 
TM : L. tions 
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tions of a ſimilar kind, which is waſhed 
into theſe clefts, being perhaps the richeſt 
ſofteſt foil in nature; and as the ſaplings 
muſt have continued to be moiſtened by 
the waters and ſalts which diſtil from 
theſe plants, till their roots were ſhot to 
-a prodigious depth, it is not difficult to 
account for the abundant nouriſhment of 
them, and the cauſe of ſuch an extraor- 
dinary vegetation. 


ARRIVED near the ſummit of the 
mountain, we had the ſatisfaction of 
finding a plain ſmooth rock with ſeveral 
names engraved or written upon it, 
amongſt which we diſcovered that of 
Mr. Profeſſor De Sauſſure. The ſight of 
theſe names revived our ſpirits; they af- 
forded an ideal preſence of the Writers, 
they were a proof that we were in the 
right road, and gave 'us hopes of being 
ſoon delivered from thoſe gloomy foreſts; 
for vpon conſidering their ſituation, it 

inclined 
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inclined us to believe, that we had only 
to continue ſtrait forward beyond Epeg- 
non. We were fully poſſeſſed of this 
idea, when acroſs ſome trees, we diſco- 
vered our road cut by a valley, which 
drawing towards the right hand appeared 
only like a broad deep ditch. It was 
here, that already harraſſed by our long 
fatiguing walk, we again were not with- 
out our fears of the diſtance we had yet 
to go; more eſpecially as we were with- 
out a guide, and could not perceive the 
leaſt trace of habitation : add to this our 
being ſurrounded on every ſide by moun- 
tains covered with extended woods, ſo 
thick and dark, that they gave us no 
idea but of the retreat of the moſt ſavage 
animals, and that we were unacquainted 
with any certain path by which to extri- 
cate ourſelves out of them, 


We did not however wholly loſe the 
track that had conducted us thus far, it 
L 2 extended 
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extended to the right, with this new 
opening; and the more our ſituation was 
alarming, the ſtronger were our efforts 
to get out of it. This valley which was 
terminated by an immenſe rampart of 
-pines, might be near three leagues in 
length; believing therefore we muſt tra- 
vel to the end of it, we doubled our 
-pace; the fear of being benighted in 
thoſe horrid foreſts, gave us wings, and 
in three quarters of an hour we at laſt 
diſcovered a ſmall plain, which afforded 
hopes that we might ſoon arrive at habi- 
tations. 


Ix fact it was not long before we diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſeveral houſes with a chapel: 
it proved to be the village of Trient; and 
and here we learnt that it was ſtill three 
long leagues farther, to Martigny, the 
town of Yallais where we were to lodge. 
Beyond this village is an opening between 
the mountains, by which we were to 
paſs; we took the road to it which was 
ſteep, 
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ſteep, and it was three quarters of an 
hour before we could reach it. 


Bur having gained at length this nar- 
row ſtraight, a landſcape as delightful as 
it was unexpected, opened before us; 
judge Reader of our tranſport at the 
proſpect of the Pays de Yallais, which 
from this point is ſo pictureſquely ſtrik- 
ing, that all the labours and difficulties 
we had undergone feemed nothing to the 
pleaſure we now felt. Two mountains 
covered with lofty fir-trees, and whoſe 
appearance was romantic, extended on 
our right and left, and cloſed behind us; 
at their baſe were fertile paſtures; and in 
front, but far below us, at the bottom 
of the valley, the very firſt object which 
preſented itſelf upon the plain, was the 
town and city of Martigny, ſomewhat 
more than two leagues diſtant, This 
valley runs forward from Martigny in a 
ſtrait line for ſix or ſeven leagues in 
length, and-a league in. breadth ; and is 

he's | divided 
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divided through its whole extent by the 
Rhone. There are other ſtreams beſides, 
which winding with a mazy movement 
rather ſeem to be the wark of Art, than 
that of Nature, the brilliancy of whoſe 
tranſparent waters, the trees, the mea- 
dows, the vineyards, the corn-fields, 
the great and croſs roads, the villages, 
the towns, the ſplendid colouring of the 
mountains oppoſite to the ſun, and the 
brown tints of thoſe on the contrary ſide, 
with Son, the capital of FVallais, diſcover- 
able in the diſtance, all theſe objects af- 
fected us in the moſt lively manner, and 
gave us jointly an idea of the richeſt 
country, or rather of the moſt beautiful 
and magnificent garden. 


Wr had yet two leagues to walk to 
Martigny, and ſeveral villages to paſs up- 
on the declivity of this ſtraight : and in 
this road it was we ſaw for the firſt time, 
ſeveral perſons with the ſwelled throat, 


of a prodigious {ze ; who have generally 
a thick- 
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a thickneſs and a faltering impediment, 
in their ſpeech, We aſked one of theſe 
ftag-necked men, how far it was to 
Martigny, but it was impoſſible to under- 
ſtand him, and we doubted whether he 
underſtood our queſtion ; we at laſt how- 


ever arrived at this. place an hour after 
ſun ſet. 


_ MarrTicxnr is divided into two parts, 
the City, and the Borough : they are a 
a quarter of a league diſtant from each 


other, and the Borough has more the ap- 


pearance of a city than the very city it- 
ſelf; it is a long and ſpacious ſtreet; the 
church 1s large but has ſcarcely any paint- 
ings, and by its diſpoſition and the ſim- 
plicity of its ornaments, and of the organ 
which decorates it, one would take it for 


a Proteſtant church. The buildings of 


this city are not diſagreeable; but though 


tolerably well inhabited, it has conſider- 


ably declined, ſince it is no longer the 


L 4 reſidence 
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reſidence of the Biſhop and Prince of 
Vallais. 


Wr were tempted to puſh on as far 
as Sion, but this excurſion not being con- 
ſiſtent with our plan, we were obliged to 
give it up; the next day then, we took 
the road to Sr. Maurice, following the 
courſe of the Rhone for the length of a 
valley of about four leagues, but incom- 
parably leſs beautiful, leſs in breadth, 
and not ſo well peopled as that which I 
nave deſcribed from Martigny to Sion: the 
road is nevertheleſs engaging, and it is 
in this route you ſee the celebrated fall 
of the Blackwater, which is not very de- 
licately called here Le Piſſe Lache. It 
preciptates down the mountain from the 
height of about eighty feet; but this 
fall which many people boaſt of, is not 
to be compared with that of the Yalor/ine, 
or with that of Nant d' Arpenaz, in the 
valley of Sallenche; when we ſee it near 
indeed, its ſheet is broad, which together 

| with 
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with the fine miſt which expands to ſome 


diſtance from it, conſtitutes its principal 


beauty. But what it has of ſingularity 


is, a very narrow paſlage acroſs the gill 
of the mountain, over a few ſlender 


boards placed upon ſome projections of 


the rock; this ſort of bridge is very dan- 


gerous, and uſeful only to the inhabitants 
of the Valor ſine and Epegnon, who it ſeems 
paſs by this ſtrait into the heart of Yallars, 
which ſhortens their road conſiderably, 


THeRE. is nothing more that is parti- 


cular here, unleſs it be the ſituation of F 


a tolerably handſome building as we ap- 


proach Sr. Maurice; it is placed upon the 
ſhelf of a rock about half way up the 


fide of the mountain, which ſeems as if 


it were cut down perpendicularly by art, 


and- we learned it was a hermitage. 


L 5. Tux 
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Tur avenues to St. Maurice“ are 
charming. This city, famous for the mar- 
tyrdom of the Theban Legion, is tolerably 
handſome ; the houſes are regularly built, 
and the ſtreets in good order, neat, and 
clean. The women are remarked for the 
regularity of their ſhapes, the greater part 
of the young women have no other head 
dreſs than their hair, unleſs perhaps a 
little hat adorned with ribbands, and 
their difference of condition is to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by the quality of the 
ſtuff their cloaths are made of, and not 
by their faſhion, which is in all degrees 
alike. Thoſe who are the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed, wear a coloured petticoat, and 

bodice 


* Mauritius, from this place received its honorary 
name, is ſaid to have commanded a Theban Legion, 
conſiſting of about ſix thouſand men, in an expedition 
into Gaul, under Maximian, by whoſe order the whole 
body was cut to pieces, with their leader, for refuſing 
to fight againſt their brethren the Chriſtians, 
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bodice of the ſame, with a fine muſlin 


apron, and the richeſt of them adorn the 


bottom of their petticoat with two rows 
of ribbands of different colours, which is 


all their finery; this elegant manner of 
dreſſing has ſubſiſted with them time out 


of mind: in ſhort the city is well peopled, 
and has: ſeveral churches. Being a fron- 
tier to the Canton of Berne, it guards the 
entrance of the lower Yallars, of which 
it is the capital; and its ſituation between 
two ſteep mountains and the Rhone that 
- waſhes it, would render. it in time of war, 


a poſt of great importance; though the 


caſtle of the Governor 1s but a very rude 
antique building, caſed with brick: its 


ſtone bridge upon the Rhone, is firm and 


ſtrong, and conſiſts only of a ſingle arch. 


From. this city. you have the choice of” 


two roads to Geneva, one through the 


States of Berne which is on the other fide 
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of the Rhone, and that which is upon the 
. left, on this fide of it., Having gone by 


both of them, I ſhall ay ſomething of 
each. 


Tax1NG. then the latter, you do not 
croſs the river, but travel in a very agree 
able route, where you are entertained with 
the aſtoniſhing contraſt between the rug- 
ged mountains of Savoy, on one fide, 
and the beautiful country under the go- 
vernment of Berne, on the other. This 
part of the lower Vallais that we paſs 
over, ſtill keeps its fertility ; the lands are 
Finely cultivated, you meet with many 
Handſome villages, and paſs by Monthey,. 
a ſmall city, whoſe ſituation is exceeding- 
ty agreeable. This road too is well beat- 
en by the guards, whoſe care contributes 
to its ſafety, and relieves the mind of the 
traveller ;.-fach precaution here, as hke- 
wiſe that of defending all the croſs roads 

under 


— 
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under rigorous puniſhments, has not long 
ſince been neceſſary , it brings us in ſhort 


to the head of our lake, and within a few 


hours to Sr. Gingo, the laſt village in the 
country of Yallais, From this village you. 
paſs by Evian, Ripaille, Tbonon; which 
Jointly with the proſpect oppoſite to the 
lake, along which you coaſt, agreeably 
diverſify this route; and two days are 
ſufficient for the whole journey. 


Tux other route by the province of 
Berne, though ſomewhat longer, is in ma- 
ny reſpects much preferable, whether we 
regard the beauty of the country, and the 
curioſities that we meet with in it, or the 
conveniency of being able to accompliſh 
the journey either on horſeback, ina car- 
riage, or by water; an advantage this not 


to be deſpiſed by harraſſed weary travel- 
lers; who after having ſufficiently indulged 


their curiolity, are apt to grow impatient 


_ 
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of fatigue and wiſh to be at home. This. 
road then remains to be deſcribed. 


Havins croſled the bridge at & Mau- 
rice, the traveller is inſtantly in the terri- 
tories of the Canton of Berne; within an 
hundred paces of. this bridge is a door like 
that of a barn, where guards are ſtation- 
ed to make the uſual enquiries. at going 
out of one government into another, 
and the Bear (the enſign of Berne) is 
painted up on the front of this gatehouſe: 
as ſoon as we have paſſed it, the 
country opens to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, and immediately its beauty, its fer- 
tility, the richneſs of its hills, and the 
number of its inhabitants, give the moſt 
favourable idea of the governmet of Aigle,; 
the other fide of the Rhone, as far as the 
lake of Geneva, makes, as I ſaid before, 
part of Valais. 


We were no more than three quarters 
of an hour in going from St Maurice to 


Bex. This village, perhaps the fineſt in 
Swit- 
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Switzerland, 1s well known for the falt- 
works 1n its neighbourhood, which are at | 
the ſame time very large and ingeniouſly | 
conducted, and afford many things well | 
worthy the curioſity of a traveller. From | 
Bex you go to Aigle, a pleaſant town, ſi- | 
tuated at the foot of a fine fertile moun- | 
rain, its inhabitants are men of ſpirit and | il 
gaiety, who live much at their eaſe; 
there are many clock and watch makers 
reſiding in it, but it is to be feared this I 
manufacture is in a ſtate of decline, | 
owing to that taſte for the pleaſures of the | 
country which moſt of the workmen fall | | 
into. The trade begins already to feel a Ml 
kind of languor, and the diſorder moſt i 
probably will increaſe. 1 


A rw leagues beyond this city bring | 
you to the head of the lake, and you ſoon 
reach Villeneuve, which is ſituated upon 
its banks. From this laſt town we came 
to 
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to Yivay, a delightful little place, from 
whence begin the beautiful vine-yards of 
La Faux, which continue for the extent 
of near four leagues. In this concluſion 
of our walk, we often looked behind us, 
for a glimpſe of thoſe mountains we had 
viſited, our eyes accuſtomed to the ſight 
of ſuch amazing heights, conſidered 
theſe which now ſurrounded us, as only 
hillocks. Mount Jura notwithſtanding, 
as likewiſe the Mole, are diſtinguiſhable 
and ſupport their dignity; but Mount 
Blanc is more than twice as high as the 
higheſt of theſe, computingonly from the 
valley of Chamouni, and it appears ſo even 
at its baſe, which we had gone over *. 


Ou return to Geneva was without any 
accident, we felt nothing of our fatigue, 
and 


Mount Blanc 11180 French feet above the valley 
of Cbamouni. 

The Mole no more than 4562 French feet above the 
lake of Geneva. 
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and the exerciſe we had taken kept us for 
a a conſiderable time in ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, as made us look upon an excur- 
ſion of four or five leagues but as an air- 


ing, which gave us no more trouble than. 


a walk of a ſingle league would have done 


before we ſet out upon this moſt agreea- 


ble expedition. 


Directiuus 
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DIRECTIONS 


FOR THE 


Journey to CHAMOUN I. 


Ser TING out from Geneva early in 
the morning (if on foot) before day- 
break, the traveller may dine at Bonneville, 
and lie at Cluſe, This journey is rather. 
too long in very hot weather; as it is a. 
walk of about ten leagues. 


Tux ſecond day the traveller may lie at 
Sallenche, which is not above five leagues: 
from Cluſe, but then four hours may be 
well employed in viſiting the cavern of 
Balme, which I would by all means adviſe. 

THe 
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Tux third day brings to him Preeur? in 
the valley of Chamouni: This laſt walk is 
long, and veryfatiguing, but it is not poſſi- 
ble to ſhorten, or to render it eaſier, 


FlRS T EIJCVURS ION 


In the Valley of Chamouni. 


Ir the weather be fine, advantage ſhould 


be taken of it, to aſcend Mount Breven. 
This excurſion will employ an entire day. 


SECOND EXCURSION. 


As the Glacier of Pelerins is intereſting 
in many reſpects above the other Glaciers, 
the traveller may aſcend it, ſetting out 
very early in the morning, and ſee the 
Glacier of Baſſons in his return; or if he 
prefer it, he may aſcend that of Boſſons 
firſt, and go from thence to that of Pele- 


ringe this he will find a very laborious 
day's walk, 


Isay 
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I s ay nothing of our walk along the 
Needles. The ſight undoubtedly is very 
grand, but it muſt be dearly bought by 
thoſe who are not exceeding good walk- 
ers; for which reaſon there are few perſons 
to whom I would venture to recommend 
it. 


THIRD EXCURSION... 


To ſee the valley of ice of Montanvert, 


9nd advance into it, will take up a day, 
and the traveller iſ ſet out three hours 
before ſun-riſe ; or otherwiſe he muſt af- 
cend the mountain the day before, and 
lie there, as we did. Thoſe who can 
be ſatisfied with a ſimple proſpect of 
this valley, may take a view of it, and 
ſee the maſs of ice at the ſource of the 
Arveron, in their deſcent, the ſame day. 


Return 
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Return by the Pais de Vallais. 


From Chamouni to Martigny is a day's 
journey. From Martigny the traveller 
may, if he paſſes by Savoy, lie at St. Gingo: 
or he may reach as far as Evian; but this 
muſt be with great fatigue. I ſay nothing 
of the route by Switzerland, as every per- 
ſon may in this reſpect conſult his own in- | 
clination. It is almoſt needleſs for the | 
traveller to burthen himſelf with provi- 
ſions, but it will be abſoluteiy neceſſary 
to provide a -pair of Mountaineers thick 
ſhoes with nails, and to be warmly clothed, | 
to fence againſt the cold of the Mountains, 
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Heights above the Level of the 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


Fiench | Eng. 
feet. | Ydr. 

L. of Geneva, at the lower Pailage — f r__ 

of the Rhone 111261 398 
Lake of Neufchate] - - - | 1287 456 
Higheſt Point of the Needle of Saleve 4220|1488 
Summit of Canigouw = 3 2 871813088 
Summit of Dole, the bigheſt Mountain of 

ura 5 508211800 
Summit of Mole - — — 5688 2014 
Valley of Chamouni = - — 3166 1121 
Ridge of Breven - = ©; 1 832612949 
Valley of Montan bert 52661865 
Abbey of Sixt - — 2250] 797 
Granges des Communes = - - 4995117 
Higheſt Grange of Fonds = = 411611453 
Summit of Grenier = = = = 785412782 
Summit of Grenairon = = - 835212958 
Plain de Lechaud . 6480] 2295 
Summit of Buer 9360] 3315 
Mount Blane = = 14346] 5081 
SEES - >.> - ka 
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Heights above the Level of the 


OCEAN. 


IGHEST Part of the Table, at the 


Cape of Good Hope = = = + 

Top of Snowdon in Wales = = = = 
Pike Rucco in the Ifland of Madeira — 

Pike Tenerife = - = = = —— 

The ſame Pike, according to the late 2 
Heberden of Madeira. 


Summit of Cotopaxi, in the Province of 
Quito, according to Don Antonio deUlloal 


IDGE of Brevern from its Baſe in the 
Valley of Chamouni = = = = 
Summit of Mount Blanc above the Valley 
of Chamouni ** 
Granges des Communes above the N of 
3 - - = 
Summit of Grenier above the Abbey of Sixt 
Summit of Grenarion above the Abbey of 


Sixt 2 — — — — — a =_ _ - 


Icey Summit of Buet above the * of 
"od — N l R * * 


THE END, 


